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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
1 ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
‘ —Resident pupils limited to sixteen. Terms, 


$500. hen caatines rs. G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
STROUT 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
7T. MARGARE TS DIOCESAN 
» School.—Advent term, eighteenth year, o ns 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., 
tor. Miss Mary R. Hilliard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





Louisiana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1,1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
(formerly known as Miss Randolph’s School).— 
Boarding and Day School. Located in the most beauti- 
ful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21, with a very able 
corps of teachers. —- nts prepared for college. 
Mrs ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 
HEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBvRE, Princi- 
pal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
& YHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In. 

stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
(Private—for Girls.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
repared for college, scientific school, or wentnees. 
Allt e advantages of family life combined with 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and = 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Dux y. 
OWDER POIN] T "SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
ae KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
ys.—12 boys; 26th year. 
"oon (Harv.), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
ahew. “Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quince 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
AS. FMROGC?S SCHOOL FOR 


Young Ladies and Children —Onene ® aa as 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 189 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


OHN 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
“entific | School. Send for Catalogue. 





NortTH CaROo.ina, Asheville 
A VENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR. 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDonaLb, B.A., Oxford. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue, 
TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 

Spruce Street. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 

12th year opens September 21, 1892. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 
Circular on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
iiss COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
/ English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens September 28. Students 
qu for College. Ample grounds for outdoor ex- 
ercise. 


Teachers, etc. 
NORMAL CLASS FOR THE TRAIN- 


ing of teachers who wish to fit themselves to giv e 
Moral Instruction to Children will be opened by Prof. 
Felix Adler after January 1. Applications will be re- 
ceived from teachers, graduates of Normal Schools, and 
College graduates. 

For particulars, a “Pht by mail to 
Tr wf. ApL ER, 109 West | 54th Street. 





LADY DESIRES TO TAKE AN 
invalid child or an adult toa mild climate for the 
winter, or have position as private secretary and read- 
er. Unquestionable references given and asked. Ad- 
dress H., 1812 Locust St., Philadelphia. 


FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre- 

paration for college or business. Decided advantages; 
references. Address TEACHER, care of Natien. 

HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 











School Agencies. 


HE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—-The best 
city schools, colleges, universities, State normals, 
academies, seminaries, church schools, ete., are among 
our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for 
governesses and tutors. Now is the best time to regis- 
ter for fall positions. Send for hand-book, and note 
what weare ¢ loing for teachers. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 

ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

and 1201¢ South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
es oem e at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Glotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, ¢ 


q ME: MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
rs, governesses, teachers, etc., mek d to 

pe hg pve s, and families. Mrriam COYRIERE, 
50 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best know nin the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., m..¥. 











be valuable in ~aimnon? to its 
ae. Agency influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that ismore. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND P. ATATING. 
Next term begins January 2, 1893 
Courses in drawing from the cast “and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy = porgpectsr’. Principal instructors: F. 
W. Benso Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Woiker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ea- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY | 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Pre aratory and Decbribanse De- 
partments. A thoroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 








CHARLES W. SuPer, President. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
“ices MosEs TRUE Browy, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Writing 


vate GERMAN 


taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 

monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 

guage and Literature. $2 a year. es yg copies free. 
Address : GERMANIA, Manc ‘hester, N. H. 











Reading 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
"5 TSS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day ‘School. 44th year. ag 
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ARGAINS IN BACK NUMBERS 
and volumes of The Nation. See A. S. CLARK'S 
(34 Park Row, N. Y. City) Catalogue No. 34, page 18. 
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Dec. 29, 1892] 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atantic Mutual 


NSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 25, 1892. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the Sist of December, 
1891: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1591, to 31st December, 1891. $3,862,687 97 


Premiums on Polieies not marked off Ist 


FORUATY, 1GO1.....ccccccces 1,394,177 87 


Total Marine Premiums.................... 


th 


5,256,865 S4 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
181, to 3lst December, ISV1. 


Losses paid during the 
same period.............. $1,836,325 11 


$3,784,723 36 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex- 
IER ac ovceces $784 700 57 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa 

ny, estimated at...... 
Premium Notes and Bills R ece sivable. 
UI Te avec ococcicccccnes 


$7,567,155 00 
2,009,100 00 


1,083,400 36 
1,425,020 93 


198,895 88 


Amount....... . -$12,278,582 17 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1557 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1801, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, Cc. H. Marshall, Joseph Agostini, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas. D. Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, C. de Thomsen, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Leander N. Lovell. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 
- = D. JONES, President, . 
. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
» A, gh AVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Ste inway Hall, New ) York. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St.. N 


FRENCH 73 


AND OTHER 


Anson W. Hard, 
Isaac Bell, 
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Send for Catalogue. — 








EL WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 





. N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
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Special Offer for 1893. ° hers make the following special of « ®) 
A year’s Ss subse ription for 1993 an i the nul ibers for 18g2, S4.: , *) 

A year’s subscription for 1893 and two cloth vols. for 1892, $6.00. x 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. x 
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PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 





MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
, EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT sT.. | a 3 FIFTH Lave. 
BOSTON, MASS EW YORK, 


BRENTANO’S aaaiaaea SALE. 

An enormous sale of books in every department of 
Literati row taking place at the JACKSON RUILD 
ING, 31 East l7th St., three doors east of Broadway. 


ton, Si7 Market Spac« 








RAINS BETWEEN 


New York & Chicago, 





ote nia FP Librarians of schools, clubs, ete., as well as persons tn 
ee = _ tending to establish private libraries, would do well to 
call or write to us 
PUGET SOUND Los ONLY $50 To $200 Prices and information given on any book pub 
METROPALIS, Y » Powments 85 fo $10 lished 
TAC mvCH RETTER THAN SAVINGS BANKS | New Clearance Catalogue sent upon request. — 
Address, TACURA INVESTHENT ©O., TACOMA, WAS, “RRENTANO'S 41 East 17th St. New York. 





In selecting furniture vou give it great 
consideration Your water closet is 
much more important, as it involves 
your health. Write us 

WILLIAM 8. COOPER 
BRASS WORKS 
PHIL ADELPHIA, PA, 
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MaAcMILLAN & Co.s New. Books. 





NEW BOOK BY REV. STOPFORD A, BROOKE. 


The History of Early English Literature. 


By the Rev, Stoprorp A. Brooke, 


Uniform with Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ 


12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


‘‘In Mr. Stopford Brooke’s monumental work he strives with rare skill and insight to present our earliest national poetry as a 
living literature, and not as a mere material for research.” —London Times. 


‘It is amonument of scholarship and learning, while it furnishes an authentic history of English literature at a period when 
little before was known respecting it.”— Public Opinion. 


“It is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo-Saxon poetry from its beginnings to the accession of King Alfred. A tho- 
rough knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language was needed by the man who undertook such a weighty enterprise, and this know- 
ledge is possessed by Mr. Brooke in a degree probably unsurpassed by any living scholar.”—Evening Bulletin. 





DRAWING AND ENGRAVING. 


A Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice. 
in Art,’ ‘Etching and Etchers,’ ete. With numerous Illustrations. 


By Paie GILBERT HAMERTON, author of ‘Man 
Small 4to, $7.00. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


By Epovarp Corroyer, Architect to the French Government and Inspector of Diocesan Edifices. Edited 
by WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 236 Illustrations. Large 12mo, $2.00. 
THE BARBIZAN SCHOOL OF PAINTERS. 1. 
COROT. 
By Davin Croat THomson, author of ‘The Life of Bewick,’ etc. With 50 Illustrations. 4to, $5.00. 
Just Realy. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.60 net. 
A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. Witiiams. 
CONTENTS: PART 1.—HISTORICAL. 
DarwWIn, HAECKEL, Fiske, BaRRATT, CaRNERI, GIzycKkI, 
WALLACE, SPENCER, Ro.pa, STEPHEN, HoFFp1ina, ALEXANDER, 


PART IL—CONSTRUCTIVE. 
The Concepts of Evolution; Intelligence and End; The Will; The Mutual Relations of Thought, Feeling 
and Will in Evolution; Egoism and Altruism in Evolution; Conscience; The Moral Progress of the 
Human Species as Shown Ly History; The Results of Ethical Inquiry on an Evolutional Basis; The 


Ideal and the Way of its Attainment. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM WINTER. 


Now Ready. A New and Enlarged Edition with Portrait. 
WANDERERS. 


Being the Poems of WiitL1am WINTER. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
author, reproduced from a drawing by J. N. MARBLE. 
«*» Also a limited large-paper edition, printed on English hand-made paper. 


With a portrait of the 
18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Price, $2.50. 


**The poems have a singular charm in their graceful spontaneity. ’’—Scots Observer. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
New Edition. 18mo, cloth giit, gilt top, 75 cents. 


**He offers something more than guidance to the 
American traveller. He is a convincing and elo- 
quent interpreter of the august memories and 
venerable sanctities of the old country.’’—Satur- 
day Review. 

**The book is delightful reading.’’—Scribner’s 
Monthly. 


OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 


18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 

‘*Whatever William: Winter writes is marked b 
felicity of diction and by refinement of style, as well 
as by the evidence of culture and wide reading. 
* Old Shrines and Ivv ’ is an excellent example of the 
charia of his work.’’—Boston Courier. 








GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 


New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


** Much that is bright and best in our literature is® 


brought once more to our dulled memories. Indeed, 
we know of but few volumes containing so much of 
observation, kindly comment, philosophy, and ar- 
tistic weight as this unpretentious little book.’’— 
Chicago Herald, 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE, 
18mo, cloth giit, 75 cents. 

‘*Into a very pretty little volume, Mr. Winter has 
gathered a score or more of his minor theatrical 
articles, written with abundant literary art and with 
the constant desire to pay due meed of praise to 
those features of the contemporary siage which were 
best worth commemoration.’’—The Nation. 








NEW NOVELS. 


F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 


Don Orsino. 
A Sequel to ‘Saracinesca’ and ‘ Sant’ Llario.’ 
By F. Marion CRAWFORD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Now ready in the New Uniform Edition of 
F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


ny OLE EEE. OPE Cloth, price $1 00 
DR. CLAUDIOG. ..cccccseeecceece oe “ 63 OO 
No aiuin ss wktie 6.5 b:0:6-0.6 oe “~ "5 @ 
A TALE OF A LONELY P4ARISH..... we “1:00 
BARACINESOA. .... cc ccc ceece oe ~« 2a 
Manzio’s CRUCIFIX............ abit ee 6 62 OO 
GREIFENSTEIN.........000ee0008 a -* 18 
SanT’ ILARIO............ eeecaas big * 2 
THE THREE FaTss..... rian ata eile 33 s- 2a 
THE WITCH OF PRAGUE...,....... os - 10 
WITH THE IMMORTALS........... wr 6h 6D oe 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER'’s RoMANcE.. ‘* si 1 00 

ad ve encore laGieew ss * 100 

Just Ready. 12mo, $1.00. 


A Born Player. 


By Mary West. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Last Touches. 
By Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp, author of ‘The Love Let- 
tersof a Worldly Woman,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $!. 


**We have nothing but praise for the insight and 
observation that are apparent in every page she 
writes. ’’—Atheneum. 


- 








Under Pressure. 
Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa TuEo- 
DOLI. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘* Full of the passionate, glowing imagery of that 
beautiful land of the olive and myrtle. The Mar- 
chesa Theodoli is to be convratulated upon this 
literary venture.’’—St. Louis Republic. 





THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 


Waverley Novels. 
To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated with 
250 wood engravings, specially drawn by eminent 
artists. 
Subscribers’ names are now being received by all 
booksellers and by the publishers. Each volume 
will be promptly delivered monthly as published, 


Vou. I. Waveruey. Price, $1.25. Ready. 

Vou. Il. Guy Mannerina. Price, $1.25. Ready. 

Vou. DI. THe Antiguary. Price, $1.25. (Jan. 
1, *93.) 


*,* Larze Paper, Livited Edition, on Hand-made 
paper, For price apply to the booksellers. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Gift Books will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co, Publishers, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1892. 


The Week. 


THE full vote for President in all the 
States shows totals for the various candi- 
dates as follows: Cleveland 5,567,990, Har- 
rison 5,176,611, Weaver 1,025,060, Bidwell 
258,347. Cleveland’s plurality over Harri- 
son is 391,379. The most striking feature 
of these figures is the small increase of the 
total vote in 1892 over that in 1888, Disre 
garding the scattering and nondescript 
ballots, the record during the last four 
Presidential contests shows these totals for 
the Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, 
and Greenback, Labor, or People’s party, 
as it has been variously called: 


1, A Ca 9,218,251 
De Ckne viwiesstw cones 10,052,706 
BONS ob shsecd<etewews ex 11,370,662 
WE es een édneveeeese nn 12,028,008 


It will be seen that there was a gain of 
834,455 between 1880 and 1884, and 1,317,- 
956 between 1884 and 1888, while the gain 
from 1888 to 1892 is only 657,346. The 
gain of 834,455 from 1880 to 1884 was less 
than normal, because in the latter year so 
many Republicans refused to support 
Blaine and did not go to the polls at all, 
the Republican vote actually falling off in 
more than one State—as in Massachusetts 
from 165,205 to 146,724, and in Connecticut 
from 67,071 to 65,923—while in New York 
the increase was the mere trifle of 6,461, in 
stead of the 75,000 that was to have been 
expected from the growth of population; 
and in other States the Blaine candidacy 
was equally disastrous. As no such ele- 
ment entered into the contests of either 
1880 or 1888, the total votes of those years 
furnish an excellent basis for estimating 
the natural increase. The gain in the 
eight years was 2,152,411, which shows 
clearly that, if men had voted as generally 
in 1892 as in 1888, the total this year 
should have been fully 1,250,000 larger 
than four years ago, whereas the increase 
is not much more than half as great. 





The Democratic vote shows an absolute 
increase for Cleveland from 5,536,242 to 
5,567,990, but this falls far short of re- 
presenting his actual gain, as Cleveland 
voters of 1888 to the number of fully 250, - 
000 this year supported the Weaver ticket 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and other 
Western States. In those parts of the 
country where such complications did 
not exist, he gained largely, and it seems 
safe to estimate that, if the Weaver can- 
didacy had been no more important else- 
where than it was in the older States, the 
Democratic gain would have been more 
than 500,000. The Weaver vote is rather 
larger than was generally expected, but 
it does not signify what it would have 
meant if it had really been exclusively a 
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third-party vote, instead of being large 
ly a fusion one, to which the Demo 
crats contributed so greatly in States 
which could not otherwise have been kept 
from the Republicans. The Bidwell vote 
is a great disappointment to the Prohibi 
tionists, showing an increase of only 
about a dozen thousand in the whol 
country, whereas they had counted upon 
a gain of fully a quarter of a million 
Altogether, the full returns afford little 
satisfaction to any but the taritl-reform 
ers. The Prohibition movement has evi 
dently ceased to grow; the large vote for 
the People’s party is really only one form 
of the protest against McKinleyism; while 
the tremendous loss of the McKinley party 
itself shows the absolute hopelessness of 
its cause. 


The Bulletin of the National Associa 
tion of Wool Manufacturers for December 
contains statistics of the wool clip of the 
United States for the present year. This 
showing, when compared with the votes 
cast at the recent election, is quite as 
remarkable as that of Mr. J. Q Smith 
as to the separate wool-growing counties 
of Ohio. The largest 
State is Texas (35,281,225 pounds), which 


wool growing 


also gave the largest majority of any 
State for Cleveland. The next largest is 
California (26,548,016 pounds), and this 
State for the first time since 1880 cast her 
electoral vote for a Democratic candidate 
for President. The third in the list is 
Ohio (22,340,435 pounds), and in this State 
the Republican majority has dwindled to 
almost nothing. There is no other State 
that produces as much as 20,000,000 pounds 
Here we have fresh proof that the wool 

grower asa political bugbear is played out 

Yet the Bulletin takes great pains to speak 
him fair. Commenting on the recent 
election and the probable repeal of the 
duty on wool, it says,‘‘ Thou canst not say 
I did it”"—the Macbeth in this case being 
the National Association of Wool Manu 

facturers, and the Banquo being Judge 
Lawrence of Ohio. No, dear innocent 
Thane of Cawdor, nobody shall accuse 
you of anything except cutting the throat 
of the American consumer of woollen 
goods. 

What is the prospect of a repeal of 
the law which requires the buying of se 
ven tons of pig silver, at a cost of $125,000 
gold for each working day of the year ‘ 
The Philadelphia Ledger publishes some 
recent observations of Senator Sherman 
on this subject, viz : 

** In relation to the repeai of the act of July 
14, 1890, Senator Sherman said to me yester- 
day: ‘lam rot only willing, but very desir 
ous, to stop the further purchase of silver bul- 
ion under the sect of July 14, 1890, and will 
support any bill that will accomplish this 
object. The trouble is—first, that we have 
tut sixty days in which to complete the ne- 
cessary legislation, and it would be easy for 






a few Senators who oppose the modification 


f that act to prevent action by long debates; 
ands t is believed that a majority of 
the Senate will, as they did last vear, puton as 
an addition to any bill that is offered a provi 
sion for the [ree coinage of silver Yhis woald 
be infinite y worse than the present law, and 





w , if passed, be wetoed by the President. 








[think if active efforts were made with Sena 
t to oppose such an amendment, it might 
1 be defeated: butif thew v as they 
id at t} ast sesaiot thea ree.< nage provi 
nw lid pass and the vet YOU?) necessarily 
xtend t el et 


The second difficulty which Mr. Sher 
man apprehends is one which must be met 
whenever the silver problem is grappled 
If we wait until all the free-silver Sena 
tors have disappeared, we shall wait for 


ever 


Senator McPherson's resolution, which 
proposes to give the Secret ury of the 
Treasury authority to suspend the pur 
chase of silver bullion whenever he may 
think it advisable to do so. will have the 
effect to bring on a new discussion of that 
great question—the greatest, in our judg 
ment, that now confronts the American 
people The Treasury go'd balance is 
running down rapidly, and our stock of 
the vellow metal is going away to coun 
tries where it is There 


is a strong probability 


appreciated 
that India will 


take steps to reach the gold basis, all hope 


of international bimetallism having va 
nished with the closo of the Brussels 
Conference. This will not be so difficult 


a task for India as it would be if she had 
a leval ratio between silver and gold differ 
ent from the market ratio. She can adopt, 
for the settlement of past contracts, the 
market ratio of the day when the law 
goes into effect, sav 26 to 1, or she can 
allow past contracts to be settled on the sil 
ver basis, and make gold the only legal ten- 
der for future ones, including dues to and 
from the Government. There is every 
probability that silver will continue to 
decline. If India adopts the gold standard, 
it may drop to 5) cents an ounce. It 
is nothing but pig metal now, and 
there is no more reason for our Govern- 
ment buying it than there would be for 
All that is 
necessary in our judgment to get rid of 
this baleful law is for all those who are 
opposed to it to make it their supreme busi- 


buying pig lead or pig iron 


ness tofight against it till it isswept from 
the statute books. If all such persons will 
fight their own battles with the same spirit 
as the mine-owners fight theirs, the vic- 
The latter 
have shown what they think of the Brus- 


tory will not long be doubtful. 


sels Conference by the most terrible as 
saults on Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. A 
Colorado paper, entitled the Road, pub- 
lishes a cartoon representing this poor 
man as hanged on a telegraph pole by in- 
dignant miners or road agents, with an 
inscription saying: ‘‘The silver States of 
the West will hold a little International 





Monetary Conference of their own if some- 
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thing is not done soon to rectify the crime 
of 1873.” This is the kind of talk that we 
should like to hear from the opponents of 
the Sherman Law and of all other mea- 
sures for making pig metal legal tender. 


It is already apparent that the defend- 
ers of American shipping are alarmed at 
their own action in consenting to an Ame- 
rican register for the City of Paris and 
the City of New York. Senator Frye an- 
nounces that no more foreign-built vessels 
will be allowed to sail under the Ameri- 
can flag. Why not? If it was right in 
their case, and if exultation over the sight 
of the flag on those vessels is the purest 
patriotism, why should not the same 
privilege be extendid to others under 
the same conditions? Senator Frye has 
put his hand to the plough, and can 
not now turn back without admitting 
either that he basely betrayed American 
shipping in giving the privilege in a sin- 
gle case, or that he is in favor of the gross- 
est partiality and favoritism in legislation. 
The truth probably is that he now sees, 
what we maintained at the time, that the 
concession made in favor of the Inman 
Line cannot in fairness be withheld from 
others, and so was the beginning of a 
inovement which is destined to go on until 
it sweeps away all the absurdities of 
our navigation laws. 





Our relations with Canada must be ad- 
mitted to be seriously strained, but the 
strain is largely due to the immense 
amount of burk sque which they have had 
to carry. A few days ago our Secretary of 
State and the Canadian Finance Minister, 
Mr. Foster, were engaged in a daily journal- 
istic duel at long range, denouncing and 
confuting each other in rival and answer- 
ing interviews. This was presumably un- 
diplomatic conduct, and certainly was 
highly absurd. Then came the startling 
discovery that Canada was vivlating the 
terms of the agreement between this 
country and Great Britain relative to 
armed vessels on the great lakes, and was 
building two men-of war, calling them 
revenue cutters so as to allay our suspi- 
cions and leave us unprepared to resist 
when she got ready to declare war. But 
she had not reckoned on the enterprise 
of the American press, which promptly 
saw through her sinister designs and de- 
nounced her in fitting terms, Then Gen. 
Miles came along declaring that the 
very building of these cutters was 
‘a declaration of war,” and intimating 
‘that the Administration would take up 
the challenge with proper spirit. Mean 
while, the size and formidableness of those 
Canadian vessels were growing daily, and 
the anxious dwellers on the American 
shore of the lakes were in daily expecta- 
tion of hearing the boom of their terrible 
cannon. But a great calm has suddenly 
come, which is, perhaps, explained by the 


report of an ‘‘ old shipowner” in Buffalo, 


‘* one of the few who have been allowed 


, 





to inspect these vessels.” He asserts that 
they are ‘‘ much smaller than has been 
represented,” are armed with ‘‘ one small 
gun each,” and that, wonderful as it 
may seem, Sir Julian Pauncefote was not 
lying when he assured our Government 
that they were ‘‘mere revenue cutters.” 
Then he added: ‘‘ Even if they were 359- 
ton vessels, as has been reported, what 
does that signify when it is known that 
within a month past there have been 
launched at Toledo two 2,500-ton vessels, 
intended for the lake trade, but purposely 
constructed so that in a very few hours’ 
time they can be converted into formidable 
men-of war, capable of knocking these 
Canadian cruisers into a cocked hat?’ 
This makes it look as if the ‘declaration 
of war” was on our side. 





The Tribune reports President Harrison 
to have under advisement the offer of a 
k ctureship on law in the Leland Stanford 
University, after the expiration of his 
term of office. We should say that he 
could be highly use‘ul as a lecturer on 
law, especially on international law, and 
there would be peculiar appropri iteness in 
his taking a chair in that department in a 
California institution. It would be easy 
for him to take his classes down to San 
Diego, to let them study on the spot those 
grat principles of international law 
which, under his official direction, led to 
the seizure of the Jtata, and afterwards 
to her serio-comic chase by the Charleston. 
It would be highly convenient and instruc 
tive, too, to lead his students to the very 
Federal court-room inthe city where those 
principles were declared by a Unit-d States 
Judge to be no principles at all, but the 
arbitrary whims of a chauvinistic Ad- 
ministration, and the detention and chase 
of the Jtata to have been illegal and out- 
rageous, Mr, Harrison has referred to this 
decision in a message of his to Congress, 
and has said that if this is the law it is 
highly important to have it understood. 
Who so well fitted as he to make it under- 
stood, especially with all the advantages 
of local color and object-lessons that he 
would enjoy in a California university? 
It isa clear case of the office seeking the 
man. 





An interesting sign of the growing 
faith in civil-service reform is found in 
the statement that the President has been 
urged to put under the classified civil ser- 
vice the men employed along the line of 
the Louisville and Portland Canal at the 
Ohio River Falls, the petitions having 
been signed by every steamboat, barge, 
passenger, freight, and tow-boat line, 
steamboat-owner or firm, and every coal- 
miner and shipper on the Ohio River 
from Pittsburgh to Paducah, including 
the Tennessee, Cumberland, and Kentucky 
River lines, and every commander of a ves- 
sel using the canal who could be found 
when they were circulated, and the re- 
quest Leing based on the requirements of 





the public service in the operation of the 
canal for the benefit of the great fleets 
which use it. We regret to learn from 
the Indianapolis Journal, the President’s 
home organ, that Mr. Harrison has declin- 
ed to grant the request, ‘‘on the ground that 
he could not single out a few Government 
employees here and a few there and put 
them under the Civil-Service Act, but that 
whatever he did in that direction must re- 
late to a class.” But the pledge of the 
Republican party, in the platform upon 
which Mr. Harrison was elected, was that 
the reform system should be extended 
‘*to all the grades of the service to which 
it is applicable.” It is perfectly obvious 
that the system is applicable to the body 
of employees here referred to, and it is a 
piece of unworthy quibbling for the Pre- 
sident to refuse to apply it to them on the 
ground that they do not constitute ‘a 
class.”’ 

The Nicaragua Canal Bill reported by 
Senator Sherman on December 21 is of too 
great importance to be disposed of in the 
present short session of Congress, in the in- 
tervals botween appropriation bills and 
other necessary legislation. Moreover, the 
incoming Administration, which must exe- 
cute the law if it is passed, is entitled to 
have something to say about the details of 
a bill which pledges the credit of the Gov- 
ernment to the extent of $100,000,000. We 
presume that the House of Representa- 
tives will sce the propriety of giving Mr. 
Cleveland and his Cabinet a fair chance 
to consider a measure of such magnitude. 
If the bill should pass the Senate, it should 
be held back as long a time at least as 
that body has kept the bill repealing the 
duty on wool. 


In the pardon of the Jersey City ballot- 
box stuffers it is, unfortunately, the ex- 
pected that has happened. The Governor 
of the State was really the deciding power 
in the matter, and there has been no 
doubt for some time that it was a part of 
the game he is playing for Senatorial honors 
to set these polluters of the ballot-box free. 
The New Jersey Court of Pardons is com- 
posed of the Governor, the Chancellor, 
and the Lay Judges of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals. Chancellor McGill and 
Judge John Clement refused to consent to 
the pardons. Gov. Abbett and Judges A. 
H. Smith, J. W. Krueger, H. H. Brown, 
and G. Bogert voted to set the criminals 
free. The refusal of the Chancellor to vote 
for the pardons is enough of itself to stamp 
the report in favor of clemency as a mere 
excuse on the part of the judges who sign 
it for carrying out the Governor’s man- 
date. We shall be surprised if this action 
of the pardoning officers does not arouse 
a feeling of indignation throughout New 
Jersey that the Legislature will not dare 
to ignore. 


Gov. Flower’s announcement that he is 
going to reappoint Judge Maynard, and 
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will pay no attention to any remonstrances, 

wipes out the favorable impression created 
by his conduct during the last few months, 

and apparently reveals him again as the 
mere tool of the Democratic Machine, 
ready at any moment to obey whatever 
command it lays upon him. The manner 
of the announcement was as offensive as 
itsmatter. The morning newspapers had re 

ported the meeting of the Bar Association 
of this city the previous evening, at which 
resolutions were adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote declaring its opinion that 
Maynard’s reappointment would be ‘emi 

nently unfit,” requesting the Governor to 
fill the place by the appointment of some 

body else, and providing for the trans- 
mission of a copy of the resolutions to the 
Governor. Courtesy, not to say common 
decency, required that Mr. Flower should 
give this action of the Association some 
consideration, and it was in the worst 
possible taste, as well as morals, for him to 
retort so precipitately with the announce 

ment of his purpose to reappoint Maynard. 
Attempts have been made and will now be 
repeated to excuse the Governor’s original 
appointment by the claim that his action 
then met the approval of the members of 
the court, but thisis a gross misrepresen- 
tation of the facts. The truth is that he 
announced his intention in the matter at a 
formal reception on New Year’s Day when 
the judges had called to pay their respects, 
and when the occasion permitted only a 
bow of acknowledgment from the callers, 
which signified nothing. The plea that 
consistency requires the Governor to ap- 
point Maynard again is the only refuge 
left him, and it will not avail, for if it 
means anything, it means that he must 
sink back again into that most humiliating 
position which he occupied during the 
first few months of his term as the mere 
dummy of the party machine. 


The English Wesleyans have just had a 
discussion of ‘‘ the higher criticism” of 
the Bible on their hands, in the shape 
of a charge of heresy brought against 
Prof. Davison of their denominational 
Handsworth College, at Birmingham. Cer 
tain papers of his on the methods and 
achievements of the new Biblical criticism 
were made the basis of an attack upon him, 
on the ground that they would ‘‘ unsettle 
the minds ” 
Scriptures, and were especial'y dangerous 


of ordinary readers of the 


as instruction given to theological stu 
dents. The case was laid before the Com- 
mittee on Theological Institutions, and 
their report completely sustains the profes 
sor. They assert that his views have no ten 
dency to unsettle the minds of ‘ careful 
students ” of the Bible, but, onthe contra 
ry, ‘‘are well calculated to instruct those 
who have not had such advantages of study, 
and to reassure the faith of those who may 
have had their minds more or less disturb- 
ed by such adverse criticisms as are now 
current in many quarters.” Liberality like 
this would clearly be out of the question 


_ee eee. 


in any Methodist body in this country, and 
is sufficiently striking even for England 
English theological progress 
about a generation behind German, and 
American about the same distance behind 
English. 


has been 





M. de Blowitz, Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, shows an increasing 
apprehension lest the republic should re 
ceive some detriment from the 
Canal scandal. 
this discerning person, arises not from the 
corruption of people in high office and in 
the press, but from their exposure. The 
crafty Boulangists, the eager royalists, and 


Panama 
The danger, according to 


all the enemies of the present form of gov 
ernment are pushing the investigation with 
fiendish energy, knowing well that the 
hour is coming when the barricades will 
rise in the streets. Meanwhile the Minis 
try are playing into the hands of their 
opponents. ‘‘A strong government,” he 
suys, ‘‘ would never have submitted to the 
dictates of its worst enemies.” The Times 
ought to recall M. de Blowitz and send in 
his place somebody like the youth who 
wrote to it from western Pennsylvania 
concerning the approaching downfall of 
England. The latter knew that there 
was one thing worse than exposed corrup 
tion, and that was the corruption that in 
fects unseen till the whole editice falls, as 
it did under the third Napoleon. Any 
Government can bear the exposure of cor 
ruption if it does not try to hide it or lie 
out of it. What it cannot bear is internal 
dry rot. There are things 
than barricades in the streets 


some worse 


The French are just now witnessing one 
of the well-known phenomena of public 
corruption when undergoing exposure. It 
is the defence made by the detected cor 
ruptionists, which consists in asserting, 
first, that they have always been highly 
patriotic; second, that the money they re 
ceived from suspicious quarters was re 
ligiously expended for the public good; 
third, that they are attacked by enemies 
of the republic, who are simply enraged 
at failing to ruin it already, thanks to 
their own watchfulness and vatriotism 
and, finally, that their consciences do not 
reproach them for anything they have 


done. M. Rouvier was especially impres 


sive on this last point. His conscience 
was perfectly clear, and, therefore, how 
could there be 


anything in the charges 


against him? All this is an old story with 
us. We have seen even a candidate for 
the Presidency assert that he had nothing 
to be ashamed of in letters proving his 
corruption, and his friends gravely arguing 
that, if ? 


son why they should 


did not blush, there wus no rea 
Another form of de 
fence is the claim by the accused person 
that he has not lost a minute of sleep on 


account of the charges made against him 





We shall doubtless see this brought forward 


jobbers in France as 


by some of the public 





AST 


a proof of innocence. Luckily for us, we 


have become pretty cynical about such 
matters, and do not any longer think that 
an inert conscience and a good digestion 


are necessar'ly incompatible with crime 


that M 


Floquet may be obliged to resign his place 


There seems some hkelihood 
as President of the Chamber of Deputies 
because he has admitted, in the Panama 
inquiry, that when he was in the Ministry 
he distributed the Government advertising 
to his political supporters in the 


But it is 


press 
interesting to remember, as 
showing how we lead the nations 
that this has 


our Governments 


been the practice of 


State, municipal, and 
Federal—for many a dav, and that, as 
appeared in the trial of Gray ve. Shepard, 
it is considered perfectly harmless, as 
long as the man who controls the 
tising is not bribed by the periodicals to 
} 


which he gives it Another improvin 


journalists is to be 


example for American 
found in the arrangements made for the 
Deroulede Who of us 


when about to engage in mortal comlat 


Clemenceau duel 


with a man who had no newspaper, would 


agree not to issue an extra with the news 


of the duel in advance of the other it 

nals—and carry out the agreement Is 
there one cf us, under such cit stances 
who would net bargain that 1 reporter 
should be present on either side, and 
then conceal one of his own in the shrul 

bery or behind the fence, so as to get “a 


scoop” on his contemporaries! We trow 
not. In truth 


made by C 


the solemn arrange men’s 
meneeau for a fair start for 


all the newspapers, including La Justice, 
strike us as fatiguing in theextreme, ‘‘ pro 
ceeding from the tea custard and syllabub 


dilettanteism, the frivolous and desultory 


sentimentatism of epicenes 


The status of the Republican party in 
Spain was pretty well indicated by an in 
cident which oeccurrd in the Cortes on 
December 12. On that day the new Prime 
Minister, Sagasta, read the royal decree 


urnment of the session, and 


for the ad 


the outspoken Republican Deputy from 
hor Salmeron, seized the oe- 
casion to rise and hurrah for the Republic 
His act but the 


next day, when the presiding ofticer sug- 


Barcelona, S 


made a great sensation 


gested that some form of rebuke or punish 
ment should be applied to Salmeron for his 
revolutionary cry, the Premier opposed tak- 
He said that the 
offending Republican had already found 


ing any stepof that kind. 
suflicient punishment in the fact that nota 
single one of his friends had joined him in 
With this the 


incident was regarded as closed. It should 


his revolutionary cheer 
certainly convey its own lessons to those 
ill-informed newspapers in this country 
which pictured the fall of the Conserva 
tive Ministry as dye to a Republican ris 
ing in Madrid andtin the Peninsula gene 





rally 
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** PERSONALITIES." 
THERE is no political hallucination in 
which political wrongdoers delight more, 
and by which they profit more, than the no- 
tion that bad administration can be exposed 
and corrected without being personal or 
mentioning names. For the purpose of 
securing good or amending bad legislation 
general denunciation of sin, while care- 
fully avoiding all mention of particular 
sinners, may suffice. But when the politi- 
cal reformer comes to deal with adminis- 
trative abuses, there is nothing for it 
but toname the person whose conduct has 
brought the abuse into notice. No ad 
ministrative abuses are known, or can be 
known, except by ascertaining that some- 
body in office has done what he ought not 
to have done, or has left undone some- 
thing which he ought to have done. Imper- 
fections in rules and regulations, or in the 
bookkeeping, or in the mode of guarding 
funds, or in the working of particular legal 
powers or duties, are all brought to light, 
and have to be brought to light, by the acts 
of a certain person or persons; and no re- 
form can be effected except by telling the 
world who did it and how he came to do it. 
It is in this way, and in this way only, that 
public opinion can be brought to bear on 
the question of remedy or prevention. For 
example, the other day in the Post-office a 
youth, intrusted with the custody of post- 
age-stamps, stole $5,000 worth and disap- 
peared, having previously evaded detec- 
tion, when his effects were examined, by 
showing the edges of sheets of blank paper 
in his bundles of stamps, which he had 
adroitly inserted in lieu of sheets of stamps. 
This was a new and clever form of fraud, 
but it would be absurd to seek to provide 
a remedy simply by denouncing the steal- 
ing of stamps by Post office clerks as a se- 
rious offence, without mentioning the 
theft committed by Cadman. 

Especially futile would have been the 
attempt to bring to light the defects of a 
Tammany State Quarantine without any 
mention of the shortcomings of Dr. Jen- 
kins. It is Dr. Jenkins’s administration 
of a Tammany State Quarantine last sum- 
mer which has made known what these 
defects are. First and foremost among 
them is, in fact, Dr. Jenkins himself, be- 
cause he illustrates the Tammany disregard 
of the statute which provides that the 
Health Officer shall be ‘‘adoctor of medi- 
cine of good standing, of at least ten years’ 
experience in the practice of his profession, 
and practically familiar with quarantinable 
diseases.” Dr. Jenkins had none of these 
qualifications, and his appointment and 
career last summer therefore proved two 
things of the highest importance—(1) the 
viciousness of the system which allows 
Tammany to select the Health Officer, and 
(2) the bad results which are likely to flow 
from failure to select in the manner pre- 
scribed by the statute. 

Had the Advisory Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, therefore, confin- 
ed themselves to a description of the hor- 
rors which they saw on Hoffmann’s Island, 
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to the confusion and indiscipline they 
found on board the Stonington and in 
other places, the busy public, which 
thought Jenkins was ‘keeping out the cho- 
lera” last summer, and did not particularly 
care how he did it, might have supposed 
that the state of things which the Com- 
mittee described was a necessary con- 
comitant of all quarantine, and no more 
capable of remedy than the loss of life 
through casualties and disease in time of 
war; that Dr. Jenkins had done his 
best, and that the Quarantine critics were 
simply ‘‘kickers,” and it might then have 
gone about its business with a ‘“‘houp 1a.” 
But when, under a direct question from 
Mr. Orr, the Chairman of the Committee, 
the Advisory Committee declared their 
opinion that the ‘‘ present Health Officer 
had not shown sufficient executive 
ability nor sufficient knowledge of sani- 
tary science to warrant the belief that he 
can in future manage Quarantine affairs 
in a satisfactory and safe manner,” they 
indicated in a few words both the nature 
of the abuse to be remedied and the nature 
of the remedy. They made clear to the 
public what the reform was which the oc- 
casion called for. They made their re- 
port a political document of high import- 
ance, instead of a description of an excur- 
sion down the Bay in cholera times by a 
party of scientists. 

Somewhat the same thing may be said 
of the dealings of the Bar Association with 
Judge Maynard’s case. How many essays 
on judicial corruption, how many descrip- 
tions of the Upright Judge, and of the 
qualifications for the judicial office, how 
many eloquent and moving addresses to the 
graduates of the law schools on commence- 
ment day on the noble part of the bar in 
the administration of justice, would it take 
to make the impression on the public 
mind which has been made by the Bar 
Association in singling out this one of- 
fender against all the traditions of judi- 
cial purity, and telling the public what 
the thing was and how the thing was 
done which makes his presence on the 
judicial bench a scandal and a continuing 
insult to the community? We do not 
hesitate to say that this action, like the 
impeachment of Barnard and the chasing 
of Cardozo from the bench, has done more 
for judicial purity than all the articles, 
sermons, speeches, of the last fifty years. 
In short, no work of reform can be done 
in our time without personality. The 
huge masses of busy, and indifferent, or 
ill-informed people who now rule the world, 
and most of whom are face to face every 
day with the problem of self- preservation in 
its sternest form, and scarce can find time 
to glance at the newspapers, can only with 
extreme difficulty and only on rare occa- 
sions be got to take an interest in subjects. 
In persons they take a great interest. 
Their politics are largely personal. They 
are more and more apt to embody their 
ideas, whether friendly or hostile, in a man 
or men. To rouse them about crime or 
abuse, you have to produce a criminal; to 





win them over to a plan of prevention, 
you must in their presence drive out the 
evil-doer, and show them on the spot the 
more excellent way. Nor is there any- 
thing to lament in this peculiarity of de- 
mocracy. Nothing has done so much for 
human character as the spectacle of indi- 
vidual accountability. Acommunity which 
expressed its morality wholly in righteous 
platitudes would not have long to live. 
The world cannot be saved by rhetoric. 


THE MAYNARD CASE. 


THERE is much indignation over Gov. 
Flower’s blunt announcement that he will 
reappoint Judge Maynard to the vacancy 
left on the bench of the Court of Appeals 
by the election of Judge Andrews to the 
Chief Judgeship; the remonstrance of the 
Bar Association and the plain merits 
of the case to the contrary  not- 
withstanding. It is of course very bad, 
and very disgraceful, not only to Gov. 
Flower himself, of whom better things 
have of late been expected, but to the 
whole community of which he is the chief 
executive officer. But any one who will 
look carefully into the conditions under 
which both the Judge and the Governor 
have learned all they know about politics, 
will be inclined to be somewhat indulgent 
towards them both. 

Why is it that the Bar Association’s ter- 
rible condemnation of Judge Maynard’s 
conduct in the matter of the electoral 
count made no impression on either him 
or the Governor? We can recall nothing 
equal to it for severity in the history of 
either the bench or the bar. In any o:her 
civilized country it would -have driven 
Judge Maynard into. a retirement from 
which he would never have emerged, and 
would have drawn from an officer filling 
a place as high as Gov. Flower’s a repudi- 
ation of all connection with him as indig- 
nant as words could make it. Why is it 
that the public decencies of Christendom 
have come to have no weight in the Exe- 
cutive Chamber at Albany ? 

The answer is, we think, to be found in 
the reasons given by some lawyers for op- 
posing the action taken by the Bar Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday week protesting against 
the appointment which it knew was com- 
ing. ‘‘If,” they said, ‘‘you do this [that 
is, take any more notice of the offences of 
which the Committee convicted the Judge 
last March], it will have the air of per- 
secution. You will excite sympathy for 
the Judge, and you will provoke the Gov- 
ernor into appointing him just to show his 
contempt for you.” Now, there is in this 
objection the explanation of the protract- 
ed existence of fully half the corruption 
and abuses by which we are afflicted, and 
of the prosperity and audacity of far more 
than half the knaves who infest our pub- 
lic life. For out of it has grown a rule 


which we teach all our young men, and 
on which journalists usually act, which 
says: ‘‘ You must never notice a political 
crime or scandal more than once, or 
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at most twice, except during a political 
canvass. If, after the rascal has got into 
the office which you tried to keep from 
him, or has escaped the prosecution with 
which ycu threatened him, and has suc- 
cessfully defied all efforts to make him 
surrender his booty, you keep denouncing 
him, or holding him up to public reproba- 
tion, or, in fact, take any steps calcu- 
lated to make him uncomfortable in 
the possession of it, you will surely 
make him an object of public sym- 
pathy, and sympathy connotes esteem. 
You will relieve him of the odium his of 
fences have justly brought upon him, and 
strengthen the hands of his apologists.” 

This rule falls inso well with the national 
good-nature that it has become almost im- 
bedded in the national conscience as a 
rule of right. It now furnishes the en 
trenchment behind which nearly all the 
political knaves and corruptionists defy 
public opinion. When they are caught or 
exposed, they tell each other to keep 
still, make no defence, and in a few 
days the affair will blow over, and ‘the 
papers” will get tired of talking about 
it, and any attempt to reopen it will be 
reprobated. Asa general rule, the policy 
is completely successful, even where the 
offence is a continuing one, as when the 
offender remains in the office he has 
disgraced or has unlawfuliy acquired. 
Everybody lets the matter drop, and if 
he commits no new offence in the office, 
his friends soon begin ‘‘to point with 
pride” to him, and demand a_ higher 
place for bim or another term. Gov 
Flower has actually furnished an enter- 
taining illustration of this state of mind 
in his ta'!k about Judge Maynard, for he 
justifies his reappointing him by alleging 
that he has behaved very well on the 
bench since last January. This is his 
sole answer to the charge that Mr. May- 
nard’s conduct in December last showed 
his moral and mental unfitness for any 
public place of trust, in that he broke the 
law of the State and aided and abetted in 
a fraud on the voters. 

No one can blame the rascals in politics 
for taking all the advantage they can of 
this public readiness to accept accom- 
plished facts as moral settlements. This 
readiness is simply a milder form of the 
unwillingness of barbarians to punish any 
successful crime. ‘‘ The man is dead,” says 
the Calabrian peasant, ‘‘ and what is the 
use of killing the poor murderer?” ‘“ He has 
got the place,” says the kindly American; 
‘‘why con't you let the poor fellow alone? 
Do you think your growling will make him 
resign?” Possibly not; but no thinking 
man will deny that every successful at 
tempt to prostitute public places, like that 
in which Judge Maynard and Gov. Flower 
are now engaged, in the presence of a 
silent public and press and bar, makes fu 
ture attempts of the same kind more proba 
ble and easier of accomplishment. 

The system of one protest, and no more, 
against acts of political villany has, as we 
all see and know, utterly broken down. 
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There is not a journalist in America whose 
experience has not told him that the only 
way of attracting the attention of the 
public to anything which does not imme- 
diately affect the interests of private in- 
dividuals is by frequent iteration. Even 
far more diligent newspaper readers 
than the vast majority of people are, 
often see a thing set out fifty times 
in a newspaper before they rouse them 
selves sufficiently to find out what it is 
all about, like the man who came to the 
oftice of the 7ribune, about 1860, to ask 
for the copy of the paper which had an 
article about slavery in it. Wendell Phil 
lips made it a rule of the anti-slavery 
agitation never to forget or forgive a 
man who had ever ranged himself against 
human liberty, and he applied it with 
what was undoubtedly for his purpose 
wise ferocity. In the fight which the 
country is now waging ugainst fraud and 
corruption in high places, the only remedy 
worth considering is remorseless pursuit 
of wrongdoers until they get out of public 
life. No man is obliged to stay in public 
life any more than, as has been said, to 
write bad sonnets. As long as wrong 
doers can count on pardon and oblivion 
at an early date, any attack on them 
Apropos of the return of 
the Bar Association to the Maynard ques 
tion, we should like to ask those who con 
sider it either imprudent or useless, whether 
they have ever considered the part which 
the conduct of the older members of the 


is useless. 


bar in meeting cases like this one has 
in educating the younger generation in its 
duty to the community. What inference 
would the next generation draw from a 
history of the Maynard case in which it 
appeared that, after the conviction of the 
Judge of law-breaking and fraud, they 
had witnessed his second appointment a 
year later toa place in the court of last 
resort, in respectful silence? Would it not 
conclude that, in the opinion of a great pro 
fession, a coriupt judge had only to behave 
decently for one year to expiate all past 
offences and prove his fitness to dispense 
justice in a great community for any 
number of years to come ? In good truth, 
a silent, quiescent bar, in the presence 
of great judicial wrongs, is one of the 
greatest curses that can afflict a free peo- 
ple. 


BUSINESS ON SENTIMENTAL FPRINCI- 
PLEs. 
THE proceedings of a municipality are sel 
dom of a character to arouse universal 
interest, but the London County Council 
appears likely to furnish in several re 
Spects an exception to the rule. The sci 
ence of political economy, as is well 
known, is not at present much culti 
vated in England upon the lines fol 
lowed with so great distinction by 
These 


eminent men regarded it as their province 


Ricardo and Mill and Cairnes 


to determine the laws under which the 
production and distribution of wealth 
actually take place. The modern school 






489 


of professed economists has found that 
these laws are repugnant to the nobler 
nature of man, and has denounced the 
science that embodies them as harsh and 
pitiless. According to this school, it is 
shocking to the moral sense to speak 
of the “labor market,” or to allude to 
human exertion as if it were a commodity 
to be bought and sold. In their view 
political economy is only cultivated 
properly by those who are under the in 
fluence of philanthropical enthusiasm, and 
must be transfused with ethical principles 
It is the science not of what is, but of 
what ought to be, in the industrial world 
and it is the duty of economists to see to 
it that the industrial world reforms itself 
accordingly. 

Opinions of this character being exten 
sively prevalent at the time of the consti 
tution of the new Council for the govern 
ment of London, it is not surprising that 
many of its members should belong to 
what they style the Progressive party. It 
is the general aim of these members to em 
body in legislation and eventually to es 
tablish as institutions the theories of re 
formed society which they have conceived, 
or at least to go as far in this direction as 
the contradictory character of many of 
What the v 
are substantially agreed upon is, that large 


these theories will permit 


accumulations of wealthin the hands of 
individuals exist only through injustice to 
the poor, and must be corrected by the 
imposition of taxes and the employment 
of labor at high wages by the State or mu 
nicipality As Mr. Tom Mann observes, 
the resulting increase of the rates is exact- 
It will ‘“‘open up an 


opportunity for investment, stimulate the 


ly what is wanted 


healthy circulation of capital, and well re- 
pay the outlay 

The first step in this direction, to which 
we called attention at the time, was the 
decision that in contracts made by the 
Council, it should be covenanted by the 
contractor that he would pay the rate of 


wages fixed by the trade urions. There 


were those who would have required con- 


} tractors to employ only union laborers, 


but as in some trades the unions had com 
paratively few members, this was at the 
time impracticable, although its reali- 
zation is hoped for in the near fu- 
ture. It is not surprising that with 
this provision the Council has met 
with difficulty in getting contractors to 
undertake its work, and the second step 
has accordingly now been taken. The 
Council is to organize a ‘‘ works depart- 
ment” of its own, dispensing with con- 
tractors whenever it chooses, establishing 
its own plant, providing its own storage 
and workshops, and employing its own 
force of laborers. These laborers are to 
receive, as we understand the figures, 
about five shillings a week above the mar- 
ket rate, and steady employment is to be 
provided for them 

As a third step, which seems to follow 
necessarily from the preceding, but which 








requires legislative sanction, a direct tax 
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is to be levied upon landlords. An inherit- 
ance tax upon ground rents and values is de- 
manded; but this is only anincident. The 
real reform is to be in the imposition of spe- 
cial rates upon the owners of land or 
rents, coupled with a provision making 
void all existing contracts whereby tenants 
have bound themselves to pay taxes and 
assessments. Two proposals for the ac- 
complishment of this reform are before 
the Council, but the Progressive party 
condemns one of them as making it possi- 
ble for the landlord to add the rate in 
some cases to the rent, and endorses the 
other as rendering this evasion impossi- 
ble. 


As no such proposal can become effec- 
tive except by act of Parliament, it would 
seem that landlords might possess their 
lands yet a while in quiet, but the reply of 
one of the Ministry, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, to 
a deputation of the unemployed is far 
from reassuring. he deputation urged 
that Government should undertake pub- 
lic works for the purpose of giv- 
ing employment to idle hands, and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre told them that Gov- 
ernment was really doing a good deal 
in that direction, and was about todoa 
good deal more in clearing the site of the 
old Millbank Prison. This work would be 
turned over to contractors, as Govern- 
ment had no staff for the purpose of car- 
rying out such an_ operation itself, 
but there would be a clause in the con- 
tracts in accordance with the resolution of 
the House of Commons, that the contractors 
were to pay the men they employed ‘‘ the 
current wages.” To the request that the 
contractors be also required to limit the 
day’s work to eight hours, Mr. Shaw-Le- 
fevre discreetly replied that as the work 
would be completed during the winter 
months there would be a limitation of 
hoursby nature. Itisnotinopportune to re- 
call the fact that when the French Republic 
undertook the enterprise of providing work 
for the unemployed in 1848, there were at 
the beginning of March about 8,000 men 
supposed to be idle. But a rush took 
place from the provinces until there were 
on the 20th of June 115,000 men brigaded. 
The burden became intolerable, the pub- 
lic workshops were closed, the workmen 
rose in revolt, and the blood of 12,000 of 
their number was shed before the normal 
status of affairs was restored. 

Some further steps remain to be taken 
before the plans of the Progressive party 
attain completeness, Of these some are 
already in contemplation, as, that no work 
should be given to concerns outside of 
London. Bids were recently received for 
the construction of a ferry-boat from both 
London and Glasgow builders, that of the 
Scotch firm, who were of admitted respon- 
sibility, being nearly £1,800 lower than that 
of the London firm, which was for some 
£17,575. The committee having the mat- 
ter in charge reported in favor of the Lon- 


don firm, and Mr. John Burns had a third ° 


of the Council with him in his contention 
that London workmen ought to have a 





preference, and that they ought to be pro- 
tected against outside competition. He 
should have hada majority, for nothing 
can be more certain than that if the rate 
of wages is to be artificially raised in Lon- 
don, shipbuilding and everything can 
be done cheaper elsewhere, while, unless 
immigration is stopped, there will be a rush 
of outsiders to enjoy the distribution of 
the spoils announced a3 about to take 
place there. The whole collectivist scheme 
will be shipwrecked unless effective bar- 
riers are raised about London to keep the 
rich people from getting out and the poor 
from getting in. This has been the weak- 
ness of protectionism in America, our 
wealthy manufacturers rushing off to 
Europe to spend their money,and the poor 
of Europe flocking to this country to 
compete for wages; and municipal col- 
lectivism is only protectionism writ 
small. In fact, Mr. Tom Mann has very 
honestly and consistently testified before 
the English Labor Commission that he is 
quite prepared to see the foreign trade of 
England ruined by the increase of wages 
and the shortening of working hours. 
He is willing to see Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, and Americans producing what 
they require for their own sustenance 
and his ‘‘own country doing the same and 
not more than that.” 

It isa startling experiment to commit the 
destinies of the greatest city inthe world 
to such characters as this. It might be 
worth its cost were the experiment to be 
carried through, but this is scarcely to be 
expected. Were no other obstacle to arise, 
it would be vitiated by the starvation of 
the people of London, as that other classi- 
cal experiment intended to demonstrate 
the possibility of living without food, 
provided the rations were gradually de- 
creased, was frustrated by the unfortu- 
nate death of the cow just as she had been 
reduced to one straw a day. 





THE PANAMA CORRUPTION FUND. 


M. Leroy BEAULIEU'S second article on 
the Panama crisis in Paris, in which he 
discusses more in detail the corrupt dis 
position made of the Company’s funds, 
takes up the case of the press and that of 
members of the Chambers separately. 
He approves of advertising new enter- 
prises extensively, provided it is done 
openly—that is, provided the advertise- 
ment is marked as such. But he inti- 
mates that most of the Panama Company's 
money which was spent on the press in 
France was spent on what we call 
‘‘reading notices ’—that is, on articles, ap- 
parently editorial, lauding the enterprise 
to the skies, and indulging in extravagant 
prophecies as to its success, which were, 
however, really contracted for as paid 
puffs. There is no abuse of the press more 
insidious than this,and when employed, as 
in this case, to enable speculators to cap- 
ture the savings of the poor, it was more 
than usually bas>; one of the ostensible 
functions of the press being the protection 





of the poor against this very thing. For this, 
however, he has no remedy to offer. _ The 
purification of the press, or, as some call 
it, ‘‘ the elevation of journalism,” in demo- 
cratic countries, the best observers ac- 
knowledge to be apparently in the hands 
of Providence solely. Human machinery 
for that purpose does not now exist and is 
not likely to exist. Only some great moral 
uplifting of the human race seems likely 
to make sure that nobody shall start or 
conduct a newspaper who is not animated 
by a high sense of responsibility to the 
public. 

As regards the Legislature, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu shows that the disease which has 
appeared among the lawmakers seems 
to have infected the whole community. 
The working-classes, who rage against the 
corruption of the bourgeoisie, are appa- 
rently just as bad as the others. He men- 
tions in illustration of this three cases 
of loss of funds by trades unions (syndi- 
cats) through the frauds of their ofticers 
within the past year. Everybody who 
touches politics seems to be either corrupt 
or in great danger of corruption, and he 
intimates broadly, what political philoso- 
phers all over the world are beginning to 
believe, that corruption is the endemic dis- 
ease of democracies. Not that aristocracies 
have not been corrupt, too, but their cor- 
ruption was not so peculiarly pecuniary— 
that is, they sold themselves for other 
things as well as money, such as decora- 
tions and titles, and their numbers were 
always, from the nature of the case, small, 
so that a little money went a long way 
with them. 

To the Radicals who say that, middle- 
class government (the government of the 
shopkeepers and lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men) having broken down, there 
is nothing for it but to try Socialism—that 
is, to hand over all industrial enterprises to 
‘the State” or ‘‘ the municipality”—M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu makes the answer which 
we have so often made in these columns 
to similar suggestions, that ‘‘the State ” 
or ‘‘municipality ” would be simply the 
same government we have now, with a 
very much larger number of officers. 
One of the strangest delusions of the 
‘** Collectivists,” Bellyamites, and the 
like, is that there would turn up, for 
their use in the administration of their 
extremely complicated millennium, a new 
breed of functionaries of the ascetic kind, 
who would manage the public affairs 
and handle public funds simply for the 
glory of God and the public good, with- 
out thought of self; that when New 
York city, for instance, was running all 
the urban railways, and owning all the 
factories and meat-shops and bakeries 
and clothing stores, no Hil's or Crokers 
or Grants or Divvers or Walshes 
would be found among the managers of 
these enterprises, and that secret ‘‘ pulls ” 
and ‘‘divvies” would be unknown, and 
envy, hatred, and malice would play no 
part in the distribution of the goods or in 
the allotments of the task-work. The 
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truth is, that the tendency to multiply of 
fices is as marked a feature of modern 
politics as the tendency to take bribes 
and steal public funds; and that under 
any scheme of Socialism yet propound 
ed the number of public functionaries 
would be far greater than has ever yet been 
seenin any State, and they would be made 
of the same old stuff which has been for 
1,800 years the despair of theologians. 
This would be true even of George's land 
scheme. The chances are that if the 
State was a universal landlord, the swarm 
who assessed the rents would put on po- 
litical optimists the greatest strain they 
have ever undergone. 

The remedy for alithis—the one remedy, 
and that, at best, only a partial one— 
through legis'ation which M. Leroy-Beau 
lieu sees is, first, the taking away from 
the legislatures, as far as possible, the 
power of bestowing favors for financial 
or commercial purposes, No better illus 
tration of the soundness of this position 
could be found than our own experience 
with the tariff—meaning thereby the pow 
er exercised for so many years by our 
Congress of legisla 
tion on the application of individuals, for 
purposes of private gain. A more eifective 
and insidious mode of corrupting politics 
was never invented. His second remedy 
—still only partial—is the vigorous restric 
tion in the number of public offices; that 
is, in the amount of patronage in the hands 
of the Executive. As long as the Executive 
has much to bestow in the way of place 


raising prices by 


and honors,men will seek admission to the 
Legislature simply to extort from it places 
and honors by “pressure,” or “ threats,” 
or obstruction, or, in fact, by that combi 
nation of all sorts of hostile agencies which 
we call ‘‘war.” The connection of this 
corruption with the whole 
movement of the day — that is, the 
tendency to treat ‘‘the State,” which is 
really a collection of rather inferior men, 
as a universal providence which is to sup 


Socialistic 


ply everybody with money and comforts, 
and save him the necessity not only of 
being intelligent and shrewd, but even 
of being frugal and industrious—is not 
very remote and is very oDvious. 


WASHINGTON RELICS IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, December 13, 1892. 
AMONG the papers of John Hall which came 
into my bands while writing the Life of 
‘thomas Paine, is a letter to John Coitman, 
Leicester, England, May 16, 1788. 
chanical engineer, had emigrated to America, 


Hall, a me- 





where he assisted Paine in making the model 
of his iron bridge. ‘ihe letter, which | hav 
printed in my Life of Paine (ii, p. 469), re 
lates to an overcoat which Gen, Washington, | 
during the Revolution, gave Paine, when that | 
of the latter had been stolen, fiall had sent | 
the overcoat to Mr. Coltman, and it cecurred | 


to me recently to inquire wlether there was 
any such overcoat in the lown Muscun 
Leicester. To my astonishment, | was inform- 
ed by the polite curator, 
Browne, that, though they did not have such 
an overcoat, they did have a waistcoat of Gen. 





Mr. Montague 
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Washington's. 
Hall’s words could be made to mean a waist- 


There was no way in which 


coat, and the latter, which indeed is a com- 
paratively recent acquisition, has this label: 
“'‘Lhis Waistcoat was purchased by Mr. Mark 
Bowden of Levonport from an aged lady, the 
niece of an old gentleman who, with his wife, 
used to purchase Washbington’s clothes.” The 
Waistcoat was presented to the Museum by 
Mr. Bowden in ISS1. It is before me as 1 
write, but is not easy to describe. It is of 
white silk, or taffety, with light blue stripes 
(longitudinal), the alternate white and blue 
stripes being of equal width (about 1-20th of 
an inch). ‘be front edges anu the pocket 
flaps are elegantly embroidered with gold 
thread, the buttons being made of silk and 
exactly matching the taffety. ‘The tineness of 
the front is in curious contrast with the 
coarse canvas of the back, 

It was rather droll to tind a waistcoat of 
Washington where | bad sought bis overcoat. 
Searches having fa.led to discover the latter, 
t had reacbed the conclusion that it bad been 
lost among the Coltmans, or perhaps gone to 
pleces—for it was given to Paine when the 
army Was near I[’rinceten, or about 11S years 
ago. Lut Mr. Montague Browne investigated 
tne records of the Museum, and found the fol- 
lowing entry in the list of the contents of the 
Nuseum when it Was handed over to the cor- 
poration of Leicester in 1549: 


“A button witb part of a Military Coat 
worn by General Washington at bunker’s Hill 
—Miss Coltman.” 


lhe relic has not been found, An oficial 
who has been connected with the Museum for 
forty years remembers nothing of it. The 
button may have on it some interesting de 
vice, and | still hope that it may be discov- 
ered, Lam not enough of a relic- worshipper 
to care much 
which would probably bave some engraving 


for anything but the button, 


ihere are several other Washington relics that 
must be in England. Lady Russell tells me 
that there is at Swallowtield Park “a very 
nice stick ” which belonged to Gen. Wasbing- 
ton, and which came to her husband through 
Admiral bergerette. 

the Town Museum at Leicester possesses 
four original letters of Washington to Mrs. 
ber husband, 


passed ten days at Mount Vernon in June, 


Macaulay Graham, who, with 


’ 
l7s5. ‘They are very neatly written, and the 
wrappers of tWo are pres:rved, bearing the 
usual seal (griflin crest 
iwo of the letters (Nove r 1G, 178 


Diack. 


and January ¥, i700) are in Spores, but I 


have not seen in print these sul) ined: 


NMountT VERNON, Jan’y i¢th, 1786, 


Il wish aby expression would do justice to 
¥ I might convey to you ade 
juate ldeas Of mV eratituce for those favour- 
ments with which the letter you did 


feelings, t 


me the Lonuour to write to me from New York 
is replete, be plaudits of a Lady, so celebra- 
ted as Mrs. Macaule¥ Grabam, could not fail 
of: gz a deep impression my rensibility; 
and my pride Was mm_re than a little fattered, 
by your appr itlon of my conduct through 

1 arduous painful contest 

During the t : Which we supposed you 
to bave beer your irney to New Vork, 
we Ta ate t stresses which we were 
sure ¥ > ve experienced on sccount of 
l¢ Intemperature of toe alr, Woicd exceeded 
the beats cor n in this country at the most 
iInciement season; and though \,our jeiter Was 
eXpressive of the great fatigue vou had under- 


gone, still we rejoiced that the Journey Was 
attended Wilh ho Worse nsequences 

[ bope, and most sincerely wish, that this 
letter may find you bappily restored to your 
friends in England, whose anxiety for your 
return must, 1 am persuaded bave been great, 
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—and that you will bave expericneed no 
convenience from your voyage to America. 

Mrs. Washington who bas a grateful sense of 
your favourable mention of her—and Fanny 
Bassett and Major Washington who, since we 
had the honour of your company, bave joined 
their bands and fortunes, unite with me in re 
spectful compliments to you—and in every 
goou wish that can render you and Mr, Gra- 
bam bhappr. ‘The little folks enjoy perfect 
bealth.—lhbe boy, whom you would readily 
have perceived Was the pet of the family, at- 
fords promising bopes from maturer age. 

With sentiments of great 
respect and esteem 
I have the honor to be 
Madan, 
Y" most Obed’t and very H™'* St 
G° Washington, 
Mrs. Macauley Graham. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feby. 10th, 


MADAM 

At the same time that | acknowled ce the 
recelyt of your letter of June iast, wit! 
which | bave been boner: i, Ll must beg vou 


to accept my best thanks for vour treatise on 
Education which accompanied tt 

lhe anxiety which you express for the we 
fare of this country cen ands a proper ac 


knowledgment ; and the yx cal sentiments 
Which are contained in your letter merit a 
more particular reply tean the multifarious 
and important business in which | am con 


siantly encaged (especially while Congress are 
In session) will permit me to mek L must 
therefore, Madam, rely upon vour gomliness to 
receive this sbort letter as an acknoaleaigment 
of your polite attention, and beg vou to be as 
sured that my not entering at this time inte 
the subject of vo favor does not proceed 
from a want of tha onsieration with wi a 
| have the bonor to be 


Madam 


Your most Obe hi’ * Ser 
G* WASHINGTON, 

Mrs. C. Macauley Graham. 

lhe letters are interesting examples of 
Washington's courtly grace i “ Major 
Washington’ mentione: in the Nret ter Was 
eorge Augustine, the Gene s nephew, who 
married Mariha Wasbingt niece lhe 
“little folks” are the Custis children, the “pet 


of the family ” being G. W. P. Custis 


Panis, I ber &, 189 

E Life of Hearice \ 1 W n frotr 
original documents by ¢ nt | ta de Beaure 
gard. s} w< st » per lof ti } Rev 
ut 1 r its most terr:} is t; it leaves 
nthe n an it s sadness which 
can hardly be forgotten Viricu appears like 
one of the victims of fata ity rn to suffer 
and to die A very different impression is 
produced by the memoirs of the Comte de Che- 
verny These memoirs, publi-hed by M Ro- 
bert de Crévecaeur, keep us nearly the time 


r 
nthe vears cf the reigns of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. which prec 


happy years, of which Talleyr 


led the Revo.ution— 


1d used to say, 





** Those who have not lived through them do 


not know what a pleasure it is to live.’’ Che- 
verny’s memoirs were not written from day to 
jay; they were written, he says, ‘‘ for myself 
and for my sole pleasure,’’ in 1795, after the 
Terror The author sou-ht to distract bim- 
self; they are more anecdotical than historical. 
Cheverny does not pretend to be a prophet. 
Not only did he not see the Revolution coming, 


he does not understand it after it bas come. 


‘ ‘ 


Be is thoroughly ‘‘ ancien 1ézime.’’ 

Jean N-colas Dufort de Cheverny was born 
tn 1721 in Paris. 
the noblesse d’épée, but only to the noblesse 


His family di! not belong to 


de robe. His father, who was very wealthy, 





had bought the beautiful estate of Saint- 
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Leu-Taverny in the valley of Montmo- 
rency. When he came of age, his parents 
bought for him the office of ‘‘ Introductor of 
Ambassadors.’’ He was only twenty years old, 
and had ‘o learn all the minut’ of etiquette. 
This dignity brought him at times in contact 
with the sovereign. He made his début at 
Compiégne, where Louis XV. liked to hunt in 
the forest. A small item will give an idea of 
the ways of the Court: ‘‘ Strangers who were 
presented could accompany the King in the 
hunt. The Introductor, at their request, con- 
certed with the Premier (the first gentleman of 
the bedchamber), and there were always six 
horses ready for the strangers. This custom 
had been kept up since Louis XIV.”’ 

The first great function in which Cheverny 
took part was the presentation of Kaunitz, the 
new Ambassador from Ausiria. The account 
of it occupies many pages. I will, however, 
give but a single detail: in the long pro- 
cession of ga‘a carriages was the livery of 
Kaunitz, sixty silk-stockinged footmen in blue, 
with embroidery of silver and gold. After 
having seen the King and the Royal Family, 
Kaunitz asked to see Mme. de Pompadour, the 
favorite, and, it may be said, the real Queen 
of France, She had her apartment above the 
King’s apartment in every royal! palace; all 
the ambassadors visited her regularly, except 
the Papal Nuncio. 

Cheverny became one of the members of the 
society of Mme. d’Epinay. The reader of her 
Memoirs and Letters knows the La Lives— 
de Bellegarde, d’Epinay, de la Briche. Two 
of these were, like Cheverny, introductors 
of ambassadors. The splendid chdteau of 
La Chevrette was the centre of this gay 
society. Cheverny became one of the actors 
in its theatre. One day, when he was at 
Compiégne, the King announced to him the 
death of one of his colleagues, with the great- 
est indifference. ‘‘I have a hundred times 
asked myself why a king who was very socia- 
ble and polite, seemed so insensible to the 
death of those who lived round him. I have 
found but one solution: a king has continual- 
ly a living picture round him; his interior 
service, his exterior service changes every 
three months; it is a magic lantern. Then, 
for every person who dies, he bas a place to 
give and can make somebody happy.’’ 


Cheverny was not long in perceiving that so- 
ciety was cut up into coteries and sets. That 
it should be so now is not surprising; but you 
find this clannish feeling already in the society 
of the eighteenth century, which was homo- 
geneous, and which had not yet gone through 
the ordeal of the Revolution. Society was 
never organized in France on the same princi- 
ples as in England; there was always a ten- 
dency to the formation of small and exclusive 
groups. It is partly because people like to be 
more intimate in France, and partly because 
the national vanity is satisfied with the exclu- 
siveness of a coterie. ‘‘ When you have lived 
long and examined the manners of an immense 
city like Paris, in a tranquil period when 
the laws and the police are in vigor, such as the 
reign of Louis XV., all societies are coteries, 
beginning with the Court. Mme. de Pompa- 
dour had her coterie, notwithstanding the 
crowd of courtiers who surrounded her; the 
King had his own; so had the Duc de la Val- 
lidre, the Prince Sovbise, the Marquis de 
Chauvelin, the Marquis de Livry, etc.’’ 
The Queen’s cotcrie met at Mme. de 
Luynes’s, and was composed of what Chever- 
ny calls the sultanes Validés of the Court. 
The Dauphiness and the Dauphin had their 
small set of iutimates. The sisters of the 
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King, Mesdames, led the dullest and most uni- 
form life possible; they admitted but few 
ladies, The ministers, also, D’Argenson and 
Machault, had their coterie. The brother of 
Mme. de Pompadour, Poisson, who assumed 
the name of Marquis de Marigny and became a 
cordon bleu and a superintendent of the fine 
arts, had become a power, and had his coterie. 

The King lived solely for hunting and shoot- 
ing; he was out every day except Sunday in 
one of the royal forests. He was kindly, po- 
lite, but distant; he hardly ever spoke more 
than a few words, except about the hunt. 

‘*‘Lansmat, his first piqueur, was the man 
whom he treated best, whether in his Cabi- 
net or in the field. He never spoke to anybody 
except to him, or to the grooms who rode 
with him. One day, at Fontainebleau, I wit- 
nessed this boutade of Lansmat’s: the run 
had been hard, two stags bad been brought to 
bay; horses, dogs, men, were worn out, and 
we wisely rejoined the carriages. The King, 
with that voice which would have distin- 
guished him in a hundred thousand, calls for 
Lansmat. ‘Lansmat, are the dogs tired?’ 
‘Yes, sire, rather tired.’ ‘Are the horses 
also?’ ‘I think so.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said the 
King, ‘I will hunt day after to-morrow.’ 
‘Yes, sire, I understand; but what grieves 
me,’ said he, on rejoining his equipage, ‘is 
that I always hear it asked if the horses and 
dogs are tired, and never the men.’ This was 
said so that the King did not lose a word. The 
bunt took place as usual.’’ 

Cheverny does, however, defend Louis XV. 
against the imputation of absolute heartless- 
ness. It has become legendary that when Mme. 
Pompadour died, the King watched the fune al 
pass by the windows of the palacs at Ver- 
sailles, and that, noticing the rain fall in tor- 
rents, he merely said: ‘* La Marquise a mau- 
vais temps!’’ Cheverny was with the King 
at the time; he tells us that the King saw the 
funeral go by from a ba!cony; he remained 
silent, but great tears were falling from his 
eyes, and when the procession was gone, he 
said, with a deep sigh: ‘* These are the only 
services which I can render her!’’ 

Cheverny gives us many details concerning 
his own liaison with a married lady, Mme. 
B. (we have only the initial of her name). 
This passion came to an end when he married 
a cousin of his; he became a good and faithful 
husband. His household in the Rue d’Anjou 
may be cited as the type of a good establish 
ment in the eighteenth century. ‘‘ My house- 
hold,’’ he says, ‘‘ was composed of a Suisse, a 
maitre d’hétel, a femme de charge, a maid, a 
cook, a second cook, and two domestics for 
myself. My wife had two domestics for her- 
self. I had six horses—two for my wife, four 
for myself—two coachmen, a postillion, three 
stable-horses, and a stableman.’’ 

The account of the intrigues which followed 
the attempt made by Damiens to assassinate 
Louis XV. hus an historical interest. Louis 
XV. seems to have been much more frighten- 
ed than hurt; he was surrounded by his family 
and was almost ready to dismiss Mme. de 
Pompadour. She contrived to reassure the 
King, to persuade him (what was true) that 
Damiens was a mere madman, and not the in- 
strument of a party. After a short visit to 
her, Louis XV. dressed as usual, and the day 
after he began his usual life of hunting and of 
suppers in the petits appartements. ‘* The pious 
cabal was disappointed; the Marquise became 
stronger than ever.’’ Machault and D’Ar- 
genson were exiled from court. 

Cheverny became very ill in 1757 and was 
-threatened with consumption; the doctors sent 
him to the South; the account of his journey 
has no great interest. We find him again at 
his post with the Court in 1758. When M. de 
Stainville was made Minister !n the place of 





M. de Bernis, the first day that he entered 
the Council-room he took, by the King’s or- 
der, the first place; the other ministers seemed 
astonished. ‘‘ Sire,’’ said Stainville, ‘* thr se 
gentlemen——”’ ‘‘ They have nothing to say 
about it; I make you Duke and Peer.’’ From 
this time, Stainville was called Duc de Choi- 
seul. A great intimacy sprang up between 
him and Mme. de Pompadour.  Choiseul 
was as magnificent in his min’stry as he had 
been in his embassies. No minis‘er ever car- 
ried his official style of living to such a pitch. 
‘*At that time people dined at two o’clock pre- 
cisely, and all the foreigners who had been 
presented, all the courtiers, were admitted 
to histab'e. His great table had thirty-five 
covers, and there was a second one all ready. 
A servant counted the people who came in, and 
as soon as the number exceeded thirty-five 
the second table was spread. Hissilver, which 
was extremely abundant, was superb.’’ The 
court became very brilliant during his minis- 
try; balis, suppers, theatrical representations 
became the order of the day. The favor of 
Choiseul was supreme; his sister, the Comtesse 
de Choiseul, Canoness of Remiremont (an ab- 
bey of noble ladies, to enter which it was ne- 
cessary to prove so many quarters of nobility 
without a flaw, and which the Princesses of 
Bourbon could not erter), never rose for any- 
body, not even for Ambassadors. ‘‘If a door 
was open, you heard her say with a firm 
voice, ‘Ambassador of Spain, shut that door,’ ’’ 
and he shut it respectfully. Choiseul married 
bis sister to the Duc de Gramont. He was 
greatly attached to her, and she became the 
real mistress of bis house, as his own wife was 
very timid and complacent. The nephew of 
the Minister, the Duc de Lauzun, made his 
début at Court, and his name was soon in 
everybody’s mouth. He became the friend 
and companion of the Duc de Chartres. 

Cheverny’s life was less agitated than that 
of Lauzun and his boon companions. He had 
among his friends some literary men—Sedaine, 
for instance—even an ac‘or, the famous singer 
Jolyotte; he saw the members of the diplo- 
matic corps, with whom his functions brought 
him in contact; his wife received every day; 
she had a supper in her own house once a 
week, and supped out three times a week. 
Cheverny hunted in the forest of Senart 
regularly with the Prince of Conti’s equipage. 
At every page of his memoirs, you cannot help 
being struck by the sociability of the French in 
the eighteenth century; people seemed to live 
only for each other. There are no general 
or philosophical remarks; nota word of politics 
except where politics affects the status of his 
friends. Life was, so to speak, theatrical, 
and every actor tried to look his best and to 
p'ay the most amusing part. 


Correspondence. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AMENDMENT. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sm: The large vote in opposition to the 
Constitutional Amendment in Massachusetts 
may not be sucha “mystery” as you suppose 
on p. 465. Probably many of the 68,045 who 
voted against it did so, as I certainly did, for 
the reason that it seemed to them not undesir- 
able that the Governor of ihe State should 
bave more at stake in its welfare than the 
mere payment of a poll-tax implies, 

Yvurs truly, 
WILuiraM 8. APPLETON. 
Boston, December 92, 1892. 
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Dec. 20, 1892] 


To THE Epi7or OF THE Nation: 

Str: | think it is admitted that persons fa- 
miliar with the “ Yes” and “ No” at the foot of 
the ballot, supposed they were voting on the 
liquor question. I have found several such. 

8. 

Boston, December 24, 1802. 





LORD LO#FTUS’S ‘DIPLOMATIC RKEMI- 
NISCENCES.’ 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NatTIon: 


Sir: After reading the review which ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Nation of 
Lord Augustus Loftus’s ‘Diplomatic Reminis- 
cences,’ I took up the book and chanced to 
light upon a sin of omission committed in the 
third chapter of the trst volume. In the au- 
thor’s roster of the diplomatic body stationed 
at berlin in 137, no mention is made of the 
United States representatives. This oversight 
would not be notable if the list did not con- 
tain names of no more importance, and, in 
some cases, of far less importance, than tiose 
of the diplomatists accredited from Washing- 
ton. Of course Lord Loftus gives precedence 
to the envoys of the great European Powers ; 
but when he remembers the Dutch General 
“who fought at Waterloo”; the Neapolitan 
Baron who was “very agreeable, with some 
humor and wit and of course devoted to the 
cause of absolutism”; the Sardinian Count 
who, with his wife, “dispensed their hospitali- 
ties with grace and cordiality ”; and the Swe- 
dish Minister who “was distinguished on ail 
Oriental subjects” — one cannot help asking 
how he forgot our own Minister, Henry Whea- 
ton. For, even before being tent to Berlin, 
Mr. Wheaton bad been the American represen- 
tative at the Danish Court, and had published 
twelve volumes of Supreme Court Reports and 
two of his able works on international law. 

And as Lord Loftus also speaks of several 
of the Secretaries of Legation, it is, further, 
somewhat surprising that he passes over in si- 
lence the then Secretary of the United States 
Legation, Theodore 8S. Fay, especially as Mr. 
Fay had published three or four volumes of 
fiction before he arrived in Berlin, and was 
the associate and friend of George P. Morris 
and N. P. Willis, and so must have been con- 
genial to Lord Loftus, who was “fond of read- 
ing and of literature,” as he himself tells us 
two or three times, 

When this matter was pointed out to Lord 
Loftus, he repiied by letter as follows: 

“T am glad that you have called my atten- 
tion to my omission in Lot mentioning the 
name of Mr. Wheaton, the representative of 
the United States at Berlin in 1537. It was 
certainly not done intentionally, but by inad- 
vertence. We were on intimate terms of 
friendship, and I had the greatest regard and 
admiration for him, as well as for his kind 
and amiable family. It is not necessary for 
me to mention his high order of abilities. 
The world is fully cognizant of them through 
his valuable work on international law, which 
is the guiding element of modern diplomacy ; 
and bis name will be banded down to future 
generations with those of his renowned prede- 
cessors, Grotius, | uffendorf, and Vattel, 

“T knew Mr, Fay for some years at Berlin. 
He wus an estimable colleague and much 
liked. He was also a man of letters, and it I 
mistake not, wrote a very pretty novel on the 
subject of duelling.” 

THEODORE STANTON. 

PaRIs, December 8, 1892. 








Pror. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian of the Public 
Library at Minneapolis, is engaged upon a Life 
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of Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of Massachu- 
set's Bay and historian of the colony, whose 
Diary and Letters have been published by a 
descendant and are essential to any proper 
stuly of the Revolution. Prof. H smer, a'- 
ready known as the biographer of Sir Harry 
Vane, has examined all the Hutchthson MSs. 
available in this country, together with much 
other unpublished matter pertinent to the Gov- 
ernor and his time. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce ‘ Bible 

udies,’ being readings in the early hooks of 

» Old Testament, with familiar comment, 

-a by Henry Ward Beecher in his Sunday 
«vening services in 187S-'79. 

About five years ago there was begun in 
Calcutta a translation of the greatest Indian 
epic, the ‘Mab&bhfrata.’ Since then the 
work has gone steadily forward, the publica- 
tion being in monthly parts, and is now ap- 
proaching completion. The favor with which 
it has been received has doubtless had some- 
thing to do with a recent similar undertaking. 
The first three numbers of an English transia 
tion of ‘Charaka-Samhit&,’ the most ancient 
known Indian work on medicine, are now 
ready for distribution to subscribers. Aside 
from its general value as a contribution to our 
knowledge of the state of India while it was as 
yet almost unknown to Europeans, the work 
cannot fail to excite the interest of physicians 
and students. The translation is issued in 
monthly parts, and wil! probably be comp!et- 
ed within four years. The price of subscrip- 
tion in the United States is £3, which may be 
sent in one remittance or in four instalments 
to the publisher and translator, Abinash Chan- 
dra Kaviratna, No. 200 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

Areal want of the library is satisfied by Mr. 
Charles G. Crump’s ‘Poems, Dialogues in 
Verse, and Epigrams by Walter Savage Lan- 
dor,’ in two bandsome volumes (London 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan 
The verse of Landor is voluminous, and is not 
now accessible in a complete state. The pre- 
sent edition, though it contains a large quan- 
tity of his work, is a selection, and furnishes, 
of course, the best of it, both dramatic and 
lyric. It is significant of the neglect of Lan- 
dor that bere is to be found, for the first time 
since the original appearance of the poem in 
1802, a part of ‘‘ The Phocwans.’’ An intro- 
duction is given by the editor, and there is the 
usual amount of bibliographical and other 
notes. In default of a complete edition, the 
present serves as a practical equivalent. 

Howel!l’s ‘Epistole Ho-Elianew,’ or ‘ Fa- 
miliar Letters,’ 
place in the regard of literary men, has at last 


which holds an exceptional 


found a competent editor in Joseph Jacobs, 
who publishes the work in two elegant vol- 
umes (London: David Nutt), and annotates it 
with such a body of notes ascan be gathered 
only by the labor of years. The introduction 
s one of those exhaustive monographs that 
are fina!, and leaves to the future only the pos- 
sib’e correction of obscure details. 
eaves the authenticity of the letters ‘* still 


he editor 


half in shadow,’’ but thinks that it can fairly 
be accepted till disproved. In his efforts to 
explain allusions acd identify persons he bas 
been successful, but a few of these have refus- 
ei to yield even to such careful and minute 
inquiry. Of the letters themselves it is super- 
fluous to speak, as they are so well known fa- 
vorites for the recreation of the leisurely reader 
and have been praised by the lovers of enter- 
tainment, notably by Thackeray, in a way to 
attract allto whose tastes they would naturally 


appeal. The present edition displaces all oth- 





ers as the standard form of this classic. 
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John Selden’s ‘ Table Talk’ (Oxford: Clar 
endon Press; New York: Macmi lan) bas re 
ceived similar editorial cre from the hands of 
Mr. Samuel Harvey Reynolds. His introuue 
tion and notes show the same exacting stan- 
dard of exbaustive treatment, and the text, 
moreover, has been revised and brought to as 
much perfection as ts possible, The editor has 
used in correction of the old text the two Har- 
leian and the Sloane MSS., and has fol 
Harleian MS. 1315 


He gives notice of all textual altera 


lowed especially the 


tions of importance based on such sources, 
and also of other changes which be has felt at 
iberty to make incorrection of obvious errors 
The edition is thus, if not one that es.ab 
lishes the text beyond doubt, a scholarly and 
faithful one, and laborious!vy done, and must 
be consulted as the highest authority in respect 
to the work of Se'den, 

The ‘*Cambridge Shakespeare’ (Macmil- 
lan), of the successive issues of which we have 
taken occasion to speak with especial recom: 
mendation on the ground of its cheapness as a 
great standard edition, nears its completion 
with the eighth volume, containing ** Lear,”’ 
* Othello,’? ** Antony and Cleopatra,’’ and 
‘*Cymbeline.’’ The public are ¢t be con 
gratulated on such an opportunity to purchase 
at a reasonable rate so excelent an edition of 
the greatest and most fruitful of Nnglish 
books 

Several works bearing on Lord Chesterfield 


which have appeared in a brief time, seem to 
show a vitality in bis lhterary reputation that 
ison the whole surprising. The late edition 
* The Letters of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, with 


by Dr. John Bradshaw, 


the Characters, edit 


i 
Notes, and Index,’ in three buiky volumes 
(Scribners), professes to give a few new letters, 
and premises more to con rom the New- 
castle correspondence Some of the earlier 
letters are omitted on the score of their lack of 
interest, and all have been ‘edited’ in re 
spect to phrase with a view to their being read 
in mixed company, though why these letters 
should be supposed likely to be used for such 
entertainment passes comprehension, The edi- 
tion is thus neither complete nor accurate, nor 
to the mark of excellence in other 
ways; and as other editions, with which it 





would not suffer comparison on the scholarly 
side, are in the market, there seems no good 
reason for its existence. 

‘The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Ar- 
blay (Frances Burney)’ (Frederick Warne 
& Co.) is elited, with notes and Macaulay’s 
essay, by Mr. W. C. 


volumes. The edition is not comp’ete, but 


Ward, in three handy 


contains a selection from the fuil work, and 
is meant as a popular abridgment, giving the 
more entertaining passages. It would have 
been more frank, to say the least, to have 
stated the fact that it is a selection upon the 
title-page, as the unliterary purchaser might 
easi vy be deceived as to just what he is buying. 

Mr. George Saintsbury issues in the ‘* Pocket 
Library *’ a welcome selection of ‘Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Pamphlets’ (Macmillan). He 
includes one each by Lodge, Lyly, Breton, 
Greene, Harvey, Nash, and Dekker. Greene's 
‘*Groat’s Worth of Wit’’ is especially wel- 
come, because of its bearing on Shakspere and 
the desirability of having it within reach of 
lege students, under the newer methods of 
literature-teaching here; and Lodge’s ‘‘ Reply 
to Gosson’’ and Dekker’s ‘‘ Gull’s Horn- 
took’’ are also likely to be used, each in its 
own way. The publication, which is cheap 
and convenient, confers an obligation on those 


col 





students who are out of the reach of the older 
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and rare reprints, an illustrates for them an 
important pbase of E izabetban literature 
and life. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole edits a small popu- 
lar volume of the ‘Se’ected Poems of Robert 
Burns,’ with a biographical sketch and notes 
(T. Y. Crowe!l). The number of poems in- 
cluded is large, in proportion to the size of the 
book, and the selections cou'd not go far 
wrong; the notes are in the main of dates, 
places, and persons, and tke biography is of 
the scissory kind. A few illustrations are 
given, tut the volume will not be sought for 
their sake. 

‘The Best Letters of Percy B. Shelley, edited 
with an introcuction by Shirley C .rter Hugh- 
son’ (Chicago: A. C. McC.urg & Co.), isa 
collection of 119 letters of the poet, and, not- 
withstanding the title, professes to include 
practically all his correspondence. As Shel- 
ley’s letters are scattered through many pub- 
lications, it is not surprising that some, and 
those of the ‘* best,’’ shou'd have escaped no- 
tice; but the collection is a fairly adequate 
one, and enables the public to obtain in a con- 
venient and cheap form the best of Shelley’s 
prcese, which isto be found in these familiar 
letters to his friends. They are, indeed, among 
the most delightful letters of the century. 

If school-books could help critic’sm, there 
would be every reason to expect a renaissance 
of the art, for there has been an unusual 
amount of republication of books on the prin- 
ciples of criticism in tke last two years. 
‘Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Ez:says on 
Poetry, wih Letter to Lady Beaumont (1798- 
1845), edited with Introduction and Notes by 
A. J. Georgo’ (Boston: D, C. Heath & Co.), 
is the late t of these little reprints, and is well 
edited, witha survey of il ustrative passages 
from other authors, Of the writers so cited 
we observe that out of thirty-four, not all 
eminent, only three sare American. Prof. 
Albert 8. Cook’s ‘ Art of Poetry: the Poetical 
Treatises of Horace, Vida, and Boileau, with 
the translations by Howes, Pitt, and Soame’ 
(Beston: Ginn & Co.) is an attempt of the 
same sort at the incu!cation of critical precept. 
The introduction and notes are serviceable, 
and the volume will be found a conveni: nt 
text-book for use or reference in colleges 
where the subject is taught. 


‘Six Cen‘uries of English Poetry, from 
Tennyson to Chaucer: Typical Selections 
from the Great Poets, by James Ba'dwin’ 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.), is a text-book that 
has a curious effect of progressing backwards 
like a crab as one turns its pages. The inver- 
sion of the title is justified by the contents. It 
is somewhat startling, but may be significant, 
that Byr.nis omitted from the list of the dii 
majores, which consists for our century of 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Co'eridge, Shelley, 
and Kea‘s. Notes that can only be described 
as pedagogic are given in abundance, and the 
references are largely to English critics of the 
second or a Jower class. The sort of teaching 
suggested by the book is an advance on the 
old methods, but illustrates the breaking up of 
conservatism rather than the coming of the 
new education. 

The ‘ Browning Year-Book ’ (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) is a handy volume of its kind, with 
quotations for eacb day of the year, which are 
to be read as on a calendar. The obvious 
criticism is that, while one may tear off the 
leaf of the calendar day by day and be sa- 
luted with a verse for a moment, it is not to be 
expected that one will take up a book and 
read a line without anticipating time and 
reading on. The volume amounts to no more 





than a disjonted collectiin of disjointed 
thoughts. 

The holiday edition of Page’s popular story, 
*Marse Chan’ (Scribners), wi h the illustra- 
tions of Smedley, is a beautifully printed and 
attractive volume, in which the refined and 
finished workmanship of the artist is as notice- 
able, and the harmony of his designs with the 
general temper of the text as praiseworthy, as 
is the literary merit of the familiar tate which 
is illustrated. The separate publication of the 
story in such a shape is one sign more that 
‘Marse Chan’ will go into the catalogue of 
our most successful and characteristic Ameri- 
can short stories, which live by their own right. 

The topography of literature is an interesting 
subject, and occasionally it affords a good 
book, a narrative of literary pilgrimages or a 
description of the Jandscapes of poets; but 
seldom does it happen that the geography of 
genius is so elaborately set forth, and so plea- 
santly, with a touch of ant quarianism and of 
literary worship, and especially with the feel- 
ing of local attachment, as in Mr. J. A. 
Erskine Stuart’s ‘The Literary Shrines of 
Yorkshire: the Literary Pilgrim in the Dales’ 
(Longmans). Yorkshire has bad a long and 
notable connection with literature in Engla d, 
and has found in Mr. Stuart achronicler of the 
best sort. The volume is, of course, illustr. ted 
with portraits, views, and sketches, to l ring 
the country and its peop'e before the eye, and 
the text goes from watershed to watershed with 
the disposition to take each village at its his- 
toric and intellectual best, as is right; and one 
of the results is that impression of the wealth 
of the past in England which is commonly felt 
in respect to history, but less in respect to lite- 
rature. A list of subscribers at the end gives 
an old-fashioned quality to the vo'ume which 
is in comp'ete harmony with its subject, its 
manner, and its cuts. 

Edin! urgh bas had chroniclers of all sorts in 
plenty, but the c.ty holls its personal charm, 
and Mr. Masson’s last bu'ky volume, ‘ E lin- 
burgh: Sketches and Memories’ (London: 
Adam & Charles Black; New York: Macmil- 
lan), gathers up what he has written of it 
through many years pleasantly to the reader. 
Its literary history is briefly reviewed in the 
last paper, and its prospect of a litrary for all 
Scot’and there dwelt on is a sign that it may 
have a future as wellas apast. Sir Walter 
Scott and Carlyle, Dr. John Brown, Queen 
Mary, Dundrs are the names that are most 
prominent on the pag s; and, lacki’ g a local 
history, one may survey Elinburgh life in 
the-e successive essays as a continuous story, 
with a strong sense of its significance as weil as 
of its picturesqueness. 

Mr. Austin Dob-on has collected, under the 
title ‘Eighteenth Century Vignettes’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), a number cf bricf sketches of 
men and things of the last century, which he 
contributed to the Christian Union, and has 
added a few from other p'aces of publication. 
They are light as thistledown, and as graceful 
in their sa‘ling down the air of fame; but their 
appearances or disappearances are not matters 
of moment. The dozen portraits are an orna- 
ment to the prettily bound book. 

The amount of gossip in a century is general- 
ly believed to be large, and that which gets in- 
to books is not inconsiderable; but the quanti- 
ty of it may be better suspected if one takes up 
the two great volumes which appear entitled 
‘Gossip of the Century: Personal and Tradi- 
tional Memories—Social, Literary, Arvistic, 


‘(Macmillan). The work, which is ponderous 


in everything but thought, is a ramb‘ing en- 
cyclopzedia of memoirs, biographies, and cog- 





nate books on courts and professions and 
everybody who was nobody, all arranged with 
agreeable variety and vivacity. The historic 
and literary portions are tolerably familiar to 
readers, but the mass of matter upon music, 
dancing, acting, painting, and sculpture is 
treasure-trove for thoe who have interest in 
the contemporary history of these arts. Per- 
sonality is naturally a leading interest, and 
anecdotes are the pabulum of arrested oblivion 
in this case. Cuts, some of them with the 
value of curiosity, are sprinkled over the 
pages, and an index makes accessible what in- 
quisitiveness will like to dip into, but only 
senility has time to read. 

‘ Calidore, and Miscellanea’ (London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan) is the 
ninth volume in Dr. Garnett’s popu’ar edition 
of Peacock’s novels, and brings the series 
pleasantly to an end. ‘*The Four Ages of 
Poetry,’’ interestirg as having given cccasion 
for Shelley’s ‘De‘ence,’ is one of the miscel- 
laneous pieces included, and ‘* Horw Drama- 
tice ’’ gives an example of l'eacock’s scholar- 
ship. Sir Edward Strachey contributes a short 
paper 07 reminiscences of Peacock as he ar- 
peared to bis schooiboy eyes and was tradi- 
tionally known by family anec lote, written 
witb admirable feeling and wholly honorab‘e 
to Peacock’s kindlier side. 


Dr. Francis E. Abbot’s ‘Way Out of Ag- 
nosticism’ has been trans!ated, from the 
second edition, into German by Dr. Hermann 
Sckénfeld of the Columbian University at 
Weshington, and y;ublished in Perlin under 
the title, ‘Dor Weg aus dem Agncstic'smus ; 
oder die Philcs»>phie der freien Religion.’ 

‘The Memorial Volt ms on the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inauguration’ publ shed by the 
Mersrs. Appleton finds, as well it may, a 
steady dcmand, The remainder of the thou- 
sand copies once dispcs2d of, the p!ates will be 
destroyed. The volume is ric’) in his‘oric nar- 
rative and in portraiture. 

Parts Sand 9 of the great Atlas to accom- 
pany the official records of the Union and Con- 
fe lerate armies, in course of publication by 
the War D.par!ment, compris? maps of the 
scene of operations in the Gulf, along the 
Mississippi, by Vicksburg, at Gettysburg (one 
after a clever horseback reconnaissance), be- 
fore Petersburg, at Chancellorsville and Fre- 
dericksburg, at Harper’s Ferry, at Winchester, 
in Charleston harbor, etc. These maps, 
sketches, memoranda, profiles, etc., form an 
inva'uable body of evidence for the student of 
the civil war. 

The School Review, edited by President 
Schurman of Corne!), will appear next month, 
and will be devoted entirely to the field of 
secondary education. An ‘‘ outlook article ’’ 
is prom’s d for each month, and this survey of 
notable cecurrences will be followed by origi- 
nal articles, signed reviews of current educa- 
tional literature, and summaries of artic'es in 
foreign periodicals, The department of re- 
views will be watched with interest, sinc> it 
is apt to be the weak point in educational 
journals. Dr. Frank Thilly,.Itbaca, N. Y., 
is the managing editor and publisher. 

The quarterly publication of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, known as the 

‘echnology Quarterly, has heretofore had no 
official relation to that great school. It is now 
to be adopted by the Society of Arts and to 
contain the Proceedings of that body, and will 
be used to foster the interest of the alumni in 
their alma mater. 

Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine and 
Literary Treasury is a new candidate for pub- 
lic favor, which has been founded in Hartford, 
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Conn. It has nothing individual as yet in its 
conception. 

There is nothing better about Vogue, the 
**new weekly illustrated society journal of 
fashion ’’ and ceremonial than its typographical 
good looks. It belongs in the same family with 
Life. It is published at No. 61 Union Place, 
New York. 

The December number of the Brooklyn 
Packer Alumna is entitled to the credit of 
calling attention, in its book reviews, to a cer- 
tain G. E, Lessing—presumably a German— 
who, it seems, has produced an unusually 
clever treatise upon the limits of painting and 
poetry, under the title of ‘‘ Laocoon.” ‘* By 
illustrations from ancient art and literature,’’ 
says the reviewer, ‘‘by quotations from 
classic and modern critics, Mr. Lessing illus- 
trates the realms of poetry and art, where 
they uvite and where diverge, and with his 
keen insight make [probably a mere slip for 
makes} both art and literature of greater 
value to the reader.’’ It se>ms that Mr. Les- 
sing’s work has before th's been introduced to 
English readers, for the well-informed review- 
er speaks of the present as ‘*this new English 
translation.’”’ Mr. Lessing is evidently a 
writer of genuine promise, who is destined to 
make his way and to te heard from again. 

At the first meeting of the French Academy 
in the present month, it was decided that the 
three chairs then vacant should be filled by an 
election on February 2. Since then another 
seat has become empty. At present only the 
following candidates have announc2d them- 
selves: M. Berthelot, for the chair of Renan; 
M. Thureau-Dangin, for that of Camille Rous- 
set; MM. Henri de Bornier, de la Villeherve, 
and Gilbert-Augustin Thierry, for that of 
Marmier. Zola is a candidate for all three of 
the chairs, and has, one would think, a likeli- 
hood of obtaining one of them. The French 
mind is not so dull as to miss the amusing side 
of the spectacle which the Academy presents 
with the author of ‘ Madame Chrysanthéme’ 
inside it, while the author of the ‘ Détacle’ is 
excluded. 


—While the American Meteorological Jour- 
nal for December embraces articles of un- 
doubted value upcn electrical storms, auto- 
matic rain gauges, and sunshine recorders, 
investigation of thunder-storms, and the re- 
markable aurora of last July, one short let- 
ter from Mr, W. T. Blythe, an observer of 
the U, S, Weather Bureau, contains more of 
merely popular interest then all these scientitic 
articles together. During last August Mr. 
Biythe made careful observations of the tem 
perature of the sea-water at Atlantic City, 
witb the result that the direction of the wind 
appears to be a most important factor in the 
varying beat and cold of the water. For in- 
Stance, on August 12, the Wind had been blow- 
ing southwest for forty-eight hours, during 
whici the temperature of both air and water 
rose continually. A change to the west and 
northwest caused a fall of nearly ten degrees 
in the water-temperature, while the warmth 
of the air remained almost the same. Mr. 
blythe think it quite possible, from a series 
of observaticns during successive years, to pre- 
dict very accurately tbe batbing conditions 
for twenty-four or even forty-eight bours in 
advance. ‘The fact that the daily newspapers 
published the data regularly, and many of the 
principal hotels and bath-houses ca!led tor them 
daily, and kept them posted in bulletin form for 
the information of their patrons; and also 
that each of the two commercial and two rail- 
road telegraph companies calied for and distri- 
buted the data free to principal points on 
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their lines throughout Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, seems to be sullicient evidence that the 
information was sought after by the public. 
Another correspondent of the Journal, ina fol 
lowing communication, calls attention to the 
peculiar instinct for foretelling weather-cordi 
tions possessed by certain animals. Snails, 
for instance, are not often seen abro d except 
before rain, when certain species are noticed 
to present an unusual yellowish appearance 
(which becomes bluisb after the rain), and 
some of them, in anticipation of moisture, ex- 
pose certain indentations to collect it. Spid- 
ers sometimes make changes in ticir web be 
fore a storm, apparently to protect it from 
damage. It would seem that further investi 
gation along these suggestive, if bumble, lines 
may not be beneath the notice of the weather 
forecaster. 


— Polybiblion records a contribution to the 
Homeric question which is too gcol to be lett 
Phe Atté Fourriére 
has attempted to demonstrate that Homerisa 


buried among its Notes, 


plagiarist, that he copied or travestied the 
bible. 


isms 


Polybiblion called the Abbé's paralle 





e 


mere superficial and valueless coinei 
dences.’? The Abbé, replying in the Revue 
d@’ Exégese Mythologique, complained that 
reviewer had not quoted any examples 
had better have kept silent; forthe four which 
Folybiblion then quoted could not be surpassed 
for absurdity and inconclusiveness even by 
Igna ius Donnelly and Mrs. Pott: 
Song of Solomon, iii, 1 lliad, 6 362. Sospak 
By night on my bed I the plumed Heet t 
souzght him whon my) withirew, And 
soul loveth; [sought him his pleasant palace 


and found dim not f inot Wt 

ii, 2. My beioved ts) Andromache w 
gone down into his gar te | For she Was i 
den. the? er. 

Kings vii, 28 And the 11:34 On s disk 
work of the bases was on Were twent _ 
this manner. They had white ft ar 
borders, and the borders tawny t rere st in the 
were between'the ledges. n 3f. OW re glared 4 
20. . . . There were Gorgon's head wit 
lions, oxen, and cheru- gry eves 
bim. listo. 2 ‘ 


Joel, ii, 8 And the + e, ar 


Lord shall ufter his voice which She [St s 


— The third volume to appear in the Inter- 
national Theological Library is * Apologetics,’ 
by Prof. A. B. Bruce (Scribner It is pitcheu 
in a moderate key throughout, and departs s 
far from both the methods and results of tl 
traditional works of its class, which smite tl 
unbeliever hip anu thigh, that it will doubt- 
less draw more than one protest against tsfts 
defensoribus from those who would see Avag 
hewed into smaller pieces. Prof. Bruce fairly 
warns off in his preface “dogmatic bellevers 
who would have their faith triumphantly de- 
fended at all possible points of assault, as also 
“dogmatic unbelievers,” whom be refuses t 
attempt to convince or confound, preferring 


to address himself to “ men whose sympathies 





are with Christianity, but whose faith is 
stifled or weakened by anti-Christian preju 


dices of varied nature and origin. ibis ait 
determines the tone and method of the bock, 
Tbere is no fresh threshing out of the pmilo- 


sopbical difficulties which undertie all theo- 


logical ditticulties, there is n 
inspiration, prophecy, or the canon, there is 
no running amuck With modern science, but a 
patient and scholarly y;resentation of Cbris- 
tiapity under aspects best fitted to commend it 
to “ingenuous and trutb-loving minds.” The 
ordinary theistic argun 
view, only to bring up with the comment: “It 


te ar . —— 
ents are passed in re- 


would seem as if the way of wisdom were to 
abstain from all attempts at j;roving the 
divine existence, and, assuming as a datum 









that God is, to restrict our Inquires to what 
He is” (p. ios). In the chapters which relate 
to the Scriptures, the point of view is that of 
one frankly accepting the main results of! 
modern billiecal critickm rhe philosephical 
and scientitic difficulties conneeted with tle 
miraculous are expressivy Waived as a question 
which “cannot be gone into here,” and the 
fiank confession is made that “miracles can- 
not be offered as evidences of Christianity now 
with the contidenceo” of “a past age brof, 


Bruce bas brought sound learning and con- 


‘ntiousness to bis task, and Las shown how, 


} 


at least in bis own case, a devout and maniy 
faith is consistent with the abandonment of 
much that the vast maJority of Cbristian apol 


gists would still call essential to Christianity. 


\ hat ulof thee ical books AN apol 
getic tenor miust be vet more bricfly ssel, 
Canon Driver's ‘ Sermons » Subjects | 
nected wit the Old Llestament’ Lone 
Methuen) is intended show how criticism 
may be made t siiserve devotional ends it 
see $s to s, however tha the iT ts 
the better of the proaches i that ¢t pleus 
«x rtations tached « s discus s show as 
nani est a cleavazse as used to ay ‘ etwWween 

t ly it e epil Pp of tbe water 
ireatises, Ser 8, OF, as Cais thetn, on 
tures,” Mr. Gore also t gs in n° \ 
sion of the ¢ rel (Re er We do not 
see tiat e ack Upiusies or that eon 
the or band, ssert that the duty of the 
time is“to bel t te rownyt ples, 
and to tea witl positive plainness 
What the Cbureh conn . s 1 to eact 
and, on tre ot to say as ~ t 

bure of } i 1 < mit t ot 

is many ber ar $ i va ‘ 

I Ma } nw ‘ ite \ es 
: 2 i é il ( tue ¢ best 
! t sperhaps sul! aracte bby 
sa tay it “ is | v iv? zs 1 
is etet a ee irges « res ¥ as 10 
ig n “ his w “ t < 
ibe karly N tis of Ger s' is a discus 
s the st e.eVv apters Lrenesis 
I he standpeir the new ticiam, and 
part riv « ny tN r ihe 
i sta i ssor, ‘ ¥ seems almost 
Ta ft s ‘ ‘ $s s, AD t Ss yives 
s poges ‘ : the ordinary 
St t t We i (Tea I { Kible,’ 

\ on 4 git h tin & Co,), 
ww ‘ ’ t er Uresome 
setting forth iter views of the nature 
ul story the atur ‘ t Bibl 
| gment t aut rs ought to Win 
2 erai assent sere 8 bo enlirely good 
reason whv we shouid be more sti d about 

e Bi than about hy other cok 
Of recent books setting forth in popu’ar 
t resuits f Hexateuc innkivsis, the 
most re i a3 nts of the Hexa- 

< { D>. Nutt: New York: G. P 
Pay s by Mr. W I \ s of Bal- 

1 4 re, Oxf he 1 ber such 

‘ hed roof of the 

t st hes t Kautzsch and 

s ( - - ] nd Bissell in 
s try e f ier with friendly, the 
atter with hostile tent have made the con- 
stitution of Genesis accessible tothe lay public. 
M \ undertakes what had not been at- 
tomy} te Lefore. to give the text of each of the 
great constituent parts of the Hexateuch. Tke 
present vo ume Part i. of the whole work) 


ntains the ‘‘oldest book of Hebrew his- 
tory, the picturesque and vivid pi pletic 
narrative in which are found those sto- 
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ries that have made the Hexateuch a reli- 
gious classic, It is itself composite, being 
made up, according to the received view, 
out of two documents which, from the di- 
vine names they use, are termed the Yah- 
wistic and the Elohistic; the first cf these is 
here printed in ordinary type, the second in 
italics. Wethus have a clear and agreeable 
page, with sufficient distinction of the docu- 
ments for the general reader. In the Introduc- 
tion, Mr. Addis gives a short history of the 
criticism of the Hexateuch, ani in foot-notes 
explains and supports his translations and di- 
visions. He follows the majority of critics in 
assigning the prophetic history (commonly 
marked J E) to the eighth century B.c. This 
may be accepted for the greater part of the 
Hexateuch, but there are strong grounds for 
putting the prophetic element in Gen. ii.—xi. 
later. Apart from this and other questions of 
special criticism, Mr. Addis’s book will be 
welcomed by thoss who wish to see the form 
in which the old history was known and stated 
in the times of Amos and Isaiah, before the 
priestly additions (Gen, i. and other chapters) 
were incorporated into the text. 


—Our Scotch friends have already read us 
a lesson in the treatment of women by their 
three great Universities of St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow; and now they come for- 
ward to show us what they can accomplish in 
the way of pounds, shillings, and pence when 
they set their shoulders to the wheel in behalf 
of a popular cause. On the 22d of November 
a grand bazaar for the benefit of the endow- 
ment fund of Queen Margaret College (whose 
incorporation with the University of Glasgow 
was some time ago mentioned in these columns) 
was opened in St. Andrews Halls, Glasgow. 
Although the bazaar occupied not one buta 
succession of halls, the largest in Glasgow, the 
throng of visitors had, by the fourth evening, 
become so dense that it was necessary to close 
the doors about half an hour after opening, 
and to keep them closed for the rest of the 
evening. Immense quantities of goods of all 
sorts—work, curiosities, books, and pictures— 
were contributed by students, past and pre- 
sent, and by the best known people of Glasgow 
and the West of Scotiand. The Queen was the 
patron, the Marchioness of Lorne the presi- 
dent, while the list of the seventy and odd 
vice-patrons looks like nothing so much asa 
page out of Burke’s ‘Peerage,’ so profusely are 
titles strewn up and down it.. The bazaar was 
opened on the first day by the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow ; on the second, by Lady Alice Shaw 
Stewart ; on the third, by the Principal of 
the University; on the fourth, by Mrs, Elder, 
the munificent donor of the buildings of Queen 
Margaret College; and on the fifth and last 
day, by the M. P. for the University. To 
come to the main question, the sum taken in 
during these five days and evenings reached 
the magnificent tigure of £12,000, with a plus 
sign to beadded. From this sum about £1,500 
will have to be deducted for expenses. There 
will remain, however, when all is told, over 
£10,000, which the organizers of the bazaar, 
who have been at work for about a year and 
a half, will have the enviable pleasure of 
handing over to the University Court—the 
body that had so memorably taken the lead 
in generosity by incorporating Queen Mar- 
garet College while the precise figure of her 
endowment was still trembling in the balance. 


—A correspondent writes us from London: 


“The Independent Theatre Society of Lon- 
don has at length taken the first step toward 
the fulfilment of the object for which it was 





established, It bas produced an original drama 
by an Englishman—or, in this case it would 
be more correct to say, by an Irishman. 
‘Widowers’ Houses,’ by Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, was the play given at the second per- 
formance of the Society’s second season, or 
December 9, at the little Royalty Theatre in 
Sobo. Hnt this first experiment makes one 
wonder if henceforth the Society will not do 
better—artistically at least—by continuing to 
devote itself to English adaptations of French 
masterpieces, or even the revival of old Eng- 
lish tragedies and comeuies. Mr,Shaw cer- 
tainly is not the young dramatic genius tor 
whom all England bas been waiting, but who 
bas been forced hitherto by prejudiced Philis- 
tine managers to hide his light. ‘That the au- 
thor of the ‘Quintessence of Ibsenism’ should 
bave studied the methods of Ibsen is but na- 
tural. It is unfortunate, bowever, that he 
limited bis study to the preaching proclivities 
of the master, rather than to his unquestion- 
able dramatic ability. ‘Widowers’ Houses’ is 
a lesson in economics, an essay on Socialism— 
it would serve admirably as a lecture at a Fa- 
bian or ‘lrafalgar Square Meeting; it is any- 
thing but a play. {ir. Shaw’s intention, as 
he explained it in a speech after the perform- 
ance, was to give a picture of English middle- 
class life in all its ugliness and sordidness. 
But if in this he is thought to have succeeded, 
his ‘ didactic ’ comedy, as he calls it, is simply 
another proof that in art, dramatic or other- 
wise, something more than a ‘human docu- 
ment’ is needed; the play, in the manner of 
Ibsen, is all talk and no action. Mr. Shaw is a 
very clever man, and the dialogue is relieved by 
touches of humer and whimsical absurdities 
which go far to relieve its tedicusness, and to 
place it on a much higher literary plane than 
the work of a Henry Arthur Jones, for ex- 
ample. Moreover, the plot and characters 
not making such large demands upon the 
players as the ‘Vuchess of Malfi,’ given at the 
first performance, the piece was fairly well 
rendered, and has brought conspicuously be- 
fore the public one actor, Mr. James Welch, 
of more then ordinary talent, who, it is cer- 
tain, will be heard of again as a comedian. 
‘ihe first night’s performance was received 
with mingled feelings. ‘The artistic element 
in the audience was bored; the socialistic ele- 
ment was enchanted. But with opposition so 
strong, and with labor organs pruising his 
drama with fulsome flattery as a great social 
factor, there is every chance of Mr. Shaw’s 
becoming an English Ibsen.” 


—The question of the origin and the mode 
of formation of the perfume of flowers bas 
long been earnestly debated amongst botanists 
without ever being satisfactorily solved. Ina 
paper lately read before the Académie des 
Sciences, M. Ménard, a young French student 
of botany, set forth the results of his investi- 
gation of the subject, which appear to be 
more than usually happy. By minute micro- 
scopic study of the constituent parts of flow- 
ers, he has made out that the essential oils 
which give off perfume have for their chosen 
seat the inner surface of the calyx and the 
corolla, On the outer surface they are rarely 
found, while, on the other band, colored pig- 
ments, and the tannin which serves to form 
them, abound. Following out the develop- 
ment of flowers, M. Ménard finds in the chlo- 
rophyll, the green coloring matter contained 
in leaf cells, the source of all these products. 
It is first transformed into glucosides, sub- 
stances analogous to tannin. On the outer 
surface of the flower, where these glucosides 
are exposed to light and air, they serve as 
materials for the production of pigments and 
tannin; on the inner side, protected in the 
bud, they are transformed into essential oils, 
which are strongly oxydized at the moment of 
bloom, and thus disengage their perfume. The 
fragrance is fine in proportion as the essential 
oil is pure; that is to say, in proportion as it 
is free from secondary products derived from 
the chlorophyll. This explains why white 
flowers are generally fragrant, while green 
ones are odorless, and those of the composite 
family, rich in tannin, are often disagreeable. 





—It is a pleasure to notice that the method 
of exact philological research which has distin- 
guished the work of German literary historians 
in nearly every domain save that of nine- 
teenth-century literature is beginning to make 
itself felt in this branch of study also. Seuf- 
fert’s careful analysis of the ‘Nordseebilder,’ 
Elster’s admirable Heine edition, Koch’s 
Lenau studies, Litzmann’s ‘Zeitschrift fir 
Theatergeschichte,’ are unmistakable symp- 
toms of a turning of the tide in this direction. 
And a recent Freiburg doctor’s dissertation 
on Michael Beer, which lies before us, goes to 
show that even the minor lights of modern lite- 
rature are now dealt with at German uni- 
versities in the same spirit of patient and im- 
partial investigation as the ancient or medizx- 
val classics, The author, Dr.Gustav Manz, a 
pupil of Hermann Paul and Max Koch, 
promises us, as a continuation of the present 
thesis, a comprehensive biography of Beer. 
What he gives here is in the main an analysis 
of his first dramas, above all of the “Paria.” 
Micbael Beer, a brother of the composer 
Meyerbeer, has left no lasting impression on 
German literature. He was a man of noble 
instincts and versatile talents, but he lacked 
originality. In form as well as in substance 
he was an imitator of the great eighteenth-cen- 
tury classics. Heine said of him, “He will be 
immortal as long as he lives”; and although 
this bitter judgment was dictated by personal 
jealousy of Beer’s extraordinary outward suc- 
cess as a playwright, it is in the main correct. 
Nevertheless, Beer’s career is far from being 
without interest. No one represents better 
than he the literary culture and cosmopolitan 
freedom which, during the first quarter of this 
century, emanated from the Jewish circles of 
the Prussian capital; and, with the exception 
of Heine and Auerbach, no Jewish writer has 
been received more readily and sympathetical- 
ly by the German public than he. His 
“ Paria,” which during the tweuties was one 
of the favorite plays of the German stage, 
stands midway between Lessing’s “Nathan” 
and Gutzkow’s “Uriel Acosta.” Like the 
former, it preaches the gospel of humanity and 
toleration; like the latter, it presents a harrow- 
ing picture of the evils of caste and prejudice; 
and if itis inferior to either in dramatic force, 
it certainly will remain a remarkable docu- 
ment in the history of intellectual emancipa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that Dr. Manz will 
make good his promise and give us an authen- 
tic account of the poet’s life. 








WRIGHT’S MAN AND THE GLACIAL 
PERIOD, 


Manand the Glacial Period. By G. Frederick 
Wright. [International Scientific Series. ] 
D. Appleton & Co. 


THE present volume has much in common 
with the author’s ‘Ice Age in North Ameri- 
ca.’ Its scope is stated to be the question of 
“man’s entire relation to the glacial period in 
Europe as well as in America,” and its pro- 
fessed purpose is to give “a clear view of the 
present state of progress in one department of 
the inquiries concerning man’s antiquity.” 
The earlier chapters are intended to supply 
the geological information necessary to an ap- 
preciation of the evidence beuring on man’s 
relation to the ice epoch. The first contribu- 
tion to this end is a series of definitions which, 
unfortunately, are largely incorrect or incom- 
plete. A glacier is defined to be “a mass of 
ice so situated and of such size as to have mo- 
tion in itself” (p. 2). Tne definition of névé is 
embodied in the following: “Upon ascending 
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a glacier far enough, one reaches a motionless 
part corresponding to tbe lake out of which a 
river often flows. ‘Technically, this motion- 
less part is called the névé” (p. 3). The one 
definition is inadequate, as short definitions 
are almost sure to be, while the other is alto- 
gether wrong. Névé and motion stand in no 
necessary relation to each other. In point of 
fact, névé is not a “motionless part,” but 
moves along with the rest of a glacier. To 
this “motionless” névé is ascribed the function 
of generating the impulse which sets the gla- 
cier in motion. How 4 motionless body is to 
generate motion, we do not comprehend. 

To a proper understanding of the relation 
of human relics to the formations of glacial 
age an accurate knowledge of glacial forma- 
tions, and a detailed as well as a general con- 
ception of glacial history, are indispensable. 
The chapter to which we turn for this infor- 
mation contains many details concerning the 
work done by our author in Pennsylvania 
many years since, while he was the late Prof. 
Lewis’s assistant. These details, some of which 
have no bex:ring on the theme announced in 
the preface, can hardly do more than confuse 
the lay reader, while they add nothing to the 
knowledge of the expert. The minute deiinition 
of the position of the terminal moraine in Penn- 
sylvania is followed by the detinition of the 
position of the outer limit of drift in Obio and 
the States further west, without clear indica- 
tion that the one line is not the continuation 
of the other. The westward continuation of 
the moraine of Pennsylvania is found to lie a 
considerable distance north of the outer limit 
of glacial drift. ‘This fact is full of meaning 
for the theme Prof. Wright discusses, but of 
its significance we find notbing, and the non- 
scientific reader will bardly be able to appre- 
hend the true relation of things. Prof. Wright 
has long beld that when the ice of the glacial 
period reached and crossed the Obio River near 
Cincinnati, it constituted a dam behind which 
the waters of the Ohio accumulated, forming 
a lake. At first thought such an hypotbesis 
seems altogether credible. But critical exami- 
nation has shown that the two main lines of 
evidence relied upon by the advocates of the 
ice-dam hypothesis have been misinterpreted. 
It has been clearly pointed out on the one hand 
that the terraces of the upper branches of the 
Obio could not have been produced by the 
supposed lake, even if it existed. It has been 
shown on the other hand that the silts sup- 
posed to have been deposited in the conjectured 
lake above the alleged dam, are continuous 
with deposits at similar levels be/ow the dam. 
It follows that if the ice dam were responsible 
for the waters which deposited the silt, it must 
have had the remarkable ability of ponding 
the waters of the Ohio below as well as 
above itself. The published evidence on this 
latter point bearing against the author’s con- 
clusion is not considered. 

Were the evidence of glacial man al! that 
Prof. Wright believes it to be, one of the geo- 
logical questions which most vitally affect its 
interpretation is the question of one versus 
multiple ice-epochs, When glacial studies be- 
gan to be actively prosecuted in America, less 
than a score of years ago, the chapter of geo- 
logical history with which they dealt was con- 
sidered so remarhable that all effort was di- 
rected toward proving or disproving the 
reality of continental glaciation. We believe 
it was not until the general fact of continental 
glaciation had been measurably demonstrated 
that the question of more than one epoch of 
glaciation was seriously considered. It then 
became evident to the leaders in this field of 





geology that certain phenomena suggested 
two glaciations instead of one. Thus arose the 
hypothesis that, after one protracted advance 
of the ice, there followed a genial interval, 
during which the ice receded far to te north, 
and tbat subsequently it re-advanced, over- 
riding and burying or destroying the evi- 
dences of its first incursion and retreat. So 
soon as this possibility was clearly conceived 
it gave new impetus to observation, with the 
result that the belief in two glaciations bas 
come to be general. ‘There are still dissenters 
from the doctrine of two glaciations, just as 
there were for a long time, and indeed as 
there are still, dissenters from the idea of even 
one. But the set bas been steadily toward the 
acceptance of the doctrine of recurring glacia 
tions. In 1891 the notion was distinctly an- 
nounced in America that our drift phenomena 
may require the recognition of more than two 
glacial epochs, and already this suggestion 
finds favor among some of our leaders in gla- 
ciology, both here and abroad. In the face of 
this condition of opinion in Europe and 
America, we have a book, purporting to set 
forth the “present state of progress,” which 
advocates the ideas that were generally beid 
by glacialists in the days of the infancy of gla 
cial geology. It is true that Prof. Wrigut 
nominally considers the arguments on which 
the current doctrine of two or more glacial 
epochs is based, and finds them insufficient; 
but his consideration is neither impartial per 
adequate, 

The second part of the treatise deals with 
man’s relation to the glacial formations, and 
the author’s conclusion that man was contem 
porancous with the ice of the glacial epoch is 
given without qualification, although the whole 
tendency of recent critical investigation has 
been to raise very serious doubts concerning 
the sutticiency of the supposed proofs of this 
proposition. lt is not the integrity of the 
earlier investigators that is questioned, but 
their conciusions, Many so-called palwolithi 
implements bave been found in the glacial 
gravels of the Delaware Hiver at Trento: 
and a few in glacial gravels in several 
localities. Later researches, especially those 
carried on by Holmes, bave shown that o! 
jects which are the exact counterparts of these 
so-called paleolithic implements are to be 
found in great abundance about the sites of 
the workshops of modern Indians in many le 
calities in various parts of the country. ihe 
occurrence of these objects of human work- 
manship in glacial gravels which bave never 
been disturbed, if such be the fact, is another 
question. If their form can be accounted for 
without invoking palewolithic man, can their 
occurrence in gravels of glacial age be ex- 
plained without supposing man to bave existed 
in the glacial period? This is a geological, 
rather than an archwological question. By 
the uprooting of trees and the filling of the 
excavations thus made, by the movement of 
gravels on talus slopes, and by the filling of 
artificial excavations, surface objects may be- 
come embedded more or less deeply in gravels 
of any age. Has this been the history of the 
objects found in the glacial gravels of 
America? So far asthe Babbitt finds of Little 
Falls, Minn., are concerned, the answer seems 
to be affirmative; but evidence that the Tren- 
ton objects may be similarly explained is not so 


conclusive, though we believe no competent 
geologist has ever observed them in glacial 
gravels which were demonstrably undisturbed. 
t is altogether possible, nay, it is altogether 
probable, that man existed upon the earth in 
the last glacial epoch. It is altogether possible 
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that he saw the ice of the earlier glacial epocha, 
or even that the earliest ice sheet did not find 
the race in its infancy. We are not arguing 


against the existence of glacial man, but we 
hold, in common with many geclogists and 
archwologists, that sufficient evidence is not 
yet forthcoming to demonstrate his contempo- 
raneity with the ice period in America, or any 
part of it, 

Wien irof, Wrig t does not ignore other 
American glacialists, his recognition of them 
is not always flatteru Striking cases in 
po.nt are found on pp. 109 and 307, On the 


former pace, Clbamberiin is quoted as “ baln- 


taining” that, uring the interglacial epoch, 
the ice “wholly disappeared from the glaci- 
ated a to the trof., Chambertin’s 





printed worus are: “How far to the north 


this retreat carried the margin [of the ice] 
has bot vet been ascertained; but. . . it ie 
thought to be quite safe to beheve that it 
withdrew entirely from our territory, if not 
from the Canadian bighland (Geology of Wis- 
econsin,’ 1., 241). On the second page noted, 
the same autbor is again misquoted, in the 
good company of Prof. Comst , as “main- 
taining” that durin the glacial period the 
earth's axis “was somewhere in the region of 
Greenland.” Chamberlin and Comstock bave 
lone no more than s st the possibility of 
axial ehifting, and of cons nt change of 
iatitudes, as a cause of aciath in regions 
which now enjey immunity frem ice, and 
urge the portance of ¢ fullest investiga- 
tion along this line. Prof. Wright is in error 
in claiming as his own the discovery glacial 
depesits In Kentucky (p. 2 . These deposits 
were described in the Indiana geological re- 


ports years before Prof, Wright's work in that 
region, by both Messrs, Warder and Sutton; 
in earlier publications of his own, reference is 


tnade to these predecessors, 


MEMORIALS OF COUNT VON RKROON, 
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ESE stout volumes are compiled and edited 
with a considerable degree of literary skill by 
Count Waldemar von Roon, the eldest sin of 
the famous War Minister, and are, in great 
part, a reprint of a series of articles which ap- 
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peared in the Deufsche Revue during the past 





three years. | who, with uncom- 
u se] 1 not yrint his name 
on tt ace, a , in his I reiace, the 
design of preducing a full biography of bis fa- 
ther, and pretends to furnish nothing more 


than materials for such a work, limiting his 
~ope still further by including only such mat- 
ters as bad not previously apy; eared in print. 
Nevertheless bis book gives the reader a vivid 
impression of one of the chief actors in the 
most stirring scenes of German history, and 
serves to demonstrate once more with what 
genius the Emperor William I, selected his 
great servants and coadjutors. Among these 
Field-Marshal 

place, immediately next to Bismarck and 
Moltke, and is especially entitled to the cre- 
dit of having materially contributed to bring- 


Von Roon deserves the third 


ing the two latter into the positions where 
their respective abilities could tell with their 
tull weight. It was in part due to his repeated 
suggestions that Bismarck was brought into 
the Cabinet, and again due to his intervention 
that Moltke, as chief of staff, was brought 
into continuous personal communication with 
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the sovereign instead of having to use the 
War Minister as a medium. In thus volunta- 
rily limiting bis own prerogatives in favor of 
one who might, in one sense, have seemed a 
rival, Roou gave one of many proofs of bis 
elevated seuse of duty and of his sincere devo- 
tion to his king and his country. Perhaps the 
most interesting trait in the character of Wil- 
liam I, is this very devotion with which he 
inspired his most distinguished adherents, and 
which he was never tired of acknowledging 
and rewarding. 

His relations with Roon were espec‘ally in- 
timate, and dated back before the troubled 
times of 1848, when, as lrince of Prussia, he 
was the most hated man in the kingdom. It 
was in November of that year that he offered 
to Koon the position cf military tutor to 
Prince Frederick’ William, then just entering 
on his eighteenth year and later known as 
Frederick IIIf. After the remarkable suc- 
cesses of 1866 and 1570, William I. never ne- 
glected an opportunity of expressing in public 
and in private bis great obligations to Koon 
for his services in so organizing the Prussian 
armies as torender them an instrument of the 
highest precision, He repe.tedly declared that 
it was due to the preparatory work of Koon, 
continued for years, that the German armies 
were so rapidly end uniformly victorious. 
After awarding full praise to the statesmanshbip 
of Bismarck and to the generalship of Moltke, 
a very considerable share of honor will always 
remain for the highly intelligent organizing 
ability of Koon, and for the persistence and 
energy with which, amid discouragements and 
ditticulties, he kept steadily in view the de- 
signs which he finally accc mplished, 

Aside, however, from his public services, 
which are a matter of history, Albert von 
Roon is a striking and interesting tigure. In 
him were personitiel many of the best trais 
of the German character, and one can readily 
imagine that Carly!e would bave delighted in 
making him one of Lis berces. His bearing 
wus stern and the reverse of conciliatory; 
when he declined the places of tutor to Prince 
Frederick William, be gave as one of his rea- 
sons that he was ill-adapted for the atmos- 
phere of acourt. His private life was unex- 
ceptionable in its purity, and bis jetters, pub- 
lished in the work kefore us, show him to 
have been an affectionate busband and father, 
The smcothness of his domestic relations was 
in some contrast with the varied matrimonial 
adventures of his father, who, at the age of 
twenty-three, married his iirst wife, a rich 
woman ten years his senior, who, in order to 
marry him, had got her:elf divorced from her 
first husband. She died in childbed, and two 
years after his first marriage Le married the 
daughter of a wealthy Frankfort merchant, 
but was divorced from her at the end of a 
year; at the age of twenty-eight he eloped 
with bis third wife, a young widow whose 
family soon became reconciled to the match 
and bought the young couple an estate. ‘This 
marriage, however, was not a@ happy one, 
which is not surprising, as the husband was 
dissipated and extravagant, and seems to have 
answered the typical description of the reck- 
less and good-looking Prussian lieutenant, 

The only surviving child of this marriage 
was Albert von Roon, born April 80, 18(3, 
As a child be was left very much to himself, 
having no brothers or si:ters, and being only 
eight years old at the ceath of his father, 
who had long been an invalid, while his moth- 
er was, by reason of a nervous disorder, in- 
capacitated from managing the household. 
He was nearly twelve years 6ld when he was 





first sent to school through the intervention 


of a cousin, and a yeur later he entered a mili- 
tary school, ‘lhe property of his parents had 
by this time dwiudled away to nearly nothing, 
and he was to a great extent dependent on the 
charity of relatives who were them elves none 
too well off, but who made up in good will 
what they Jacked in wealth, ‘The conscious- 
ness that be had neither money nor influential 
connections to ptsh his fortunes, and that his 
advancement in life depended on bis own ex- 
ertions, stimulated him to diligence in his 
studies, and, having passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination, he was appointed second lieutenant 
in January, 1821. 

He did not, however, like many of his col- 
leagues, consider his education complete, but 
prepared himself for admission to the general 
military school in Lerlin, a sort of high-school 
or college tor such cffiicers as were ambitious 
to go beyond the ordinary curriculum. He 
attended its courses from 1824 to 1827, and in 
1828 he was appointed instructor of the corps 
of cadets at Lerlin. Like Moltke, he had been 
a distinguished pupil of Carl Ritter, the great 
geogtapher, and, al-o like Moltke, be had lite- 
rary talents and instincts. Having been re- 
quested by his superiors to prepare a geo- 
graphical hand-book for military schools, he 
published, in 1832, a work ona the principles 
of geography, and two years later an abridg- 
ment treating of the elements. Eoth books 
came into general use and revolutionized the 
oli method of instruction, reaching a sale of 
50,000 copies. He also published two other 
works on similar subjecis, Lut addressed toa 
more limited public. In 1832 he was relieved 
from his duties as teacher, and aliowed to re- 
join his regiment, having been promoted First 
Lieutenant. It was his chief ambition to join 
the General Staff, and he at last entered it in 
1836, with the rank of Captain, at the compara- 
tively early age of thirty-three. ‘Lhe staff 
then consisted of only forty-five officers, In 
the same year be married a cousin who was 
fifteen years his junior, and with whom he 
led a harmonious and happy life for forty-two 
veurs. Until he had passed his sixtieth year, 
his household was always conducted on a 
modest scale, as he had no income but his 
salary; but he managed to educate a large 
family, all of his sons entering the army and 
serving with distinction. One of them was 
killed at Sedan. 

He continued his literary activity, and in 
1843 became tutor to Prince Frederick Carl, 
going with him to Bonn, where the Prince at- 
terded the University, and accompanying bim 
on two vacation journeys to Italy. When 
the revolution of 1848 broke out, Roon had al- 
ready achieved a distinguished position in the 
army by his abilities and his character, and 
bad, as above mentioned, attracted the atten- 
tion of the Prince of Prussia, who was always 
deeply interested in military affairs, By tem- 
perament as well as in consequence of his offi- 
cial position, Roon was a conservative of the 
straitest sect, and a warm admirer of Prince 
William. In June, 1849, he took an impor- 
tant part in subduing the insurrection in the 
Palatinate, and it was his personal experience 
in the field that opened his eyes to the defec- 
tive organization of the army and the urgent 
necessity of introducing thorough-going re- 
forms. During the Crimean War, when Gen. 
Bonin was dismissed from the Ministry of 
War on account of his antipathy to Russia, 
Roon was already mentioned as a suitable man 
for the position; but as he was still only a colo- 
nel, his appointment at that time would have 
been contrary to established military etiquette. 





The first beginnings of army reorganization 
may be said to date from a memorial on the 
subject prepared by Roon at the request of 
the Prince of Prussia in the summer of 1853, 
a few months before the latter assumed the 
Regency. Gen. Bonin, who had come back to 
the Ministry of War, was not favorable to the 
scheme, and resigned the place to make room 
for Roon, who was appointed in December, 
1859, to the position, which he held for four- 
teen years. The letters of the Prince Regent 
printed in the work before us show that 
Sybel’s account of the transaction is not en- 
tirely accurate. Roon wes at that time (at 
the age of fifty-six) the youngest lieutenant- 
general in the army, and the only Conserva- 
tive in a Liberal Ministry. He did not, how- 
ever, enter the Cabinet as a politician, but 
‘olely as an expert and as the confidant of the 
Regent. When he had been in office a little 
over two months, on February 10, 1869, be 
made his first appearance in the Prussian 
House of Delegates with two bills for army re- 
organization which gave the signal for violent 
and hitter struggles with the Liberal majority 
that were waged without intermission until 
they were terminated by the victories of July, 
1866. For more than two years Koon bore the 
brunt of the fight single-banded, and it was a 
great relief to bim when, in September, 1862, 
he succeeded in having Bismarck appointed 
President of the Ministry, and cculd contine 
himself to the technical and _ prcfessional 
branch of his duties, leaving the political and 
diplomatic worries to his capable colleague. 
From that time until bis retirement from 
public life, in 1873, he faithfully seconded the 
policy of Bismarck, and they remained good 
friends, in spite of the great irritability of the 
Chancellor, who, as is well known, was a 
chronic sufferer from indigestion brought on 
by his.irregular and reckless mode of life. On 
more than one occasion Roon had to mediate 
between Bismarck and the King. 

It would be interesting, if space served, to 
follow Roon’s official career in detail. His 
memoirs correct Sybel on one or two minor 
points besides the one already mentioned. 
‘Lhey also seem to show that as late as June 7, 
1870, Bismarck had no expectation of war with 
France during that summer, as in a letter of 
that date to Roon he speaks of having just 
taken a furlough of six weeks, 








RHODES’S HISTORY OF HE UNITED 
STATES, 

History of the United States, from the 
Compromise of 1850. By James Ford 
Rhodes. Vols. I. and II.: 1850-1860. 8vo, 
pp. 506, 541. Harper & Bros, 

‘THE list of American authors who have made 

the writing of history tbeir professicn is an 

honorable one, and many educated Americans 
would give it preéminence in the catalogue of 
our literary men. Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, 

Parkman, and Henry Adams make, of them- 

selves, a list in which it would be a “deccra- 

tion ” to be enrolled, and their brilliant success 
has proved that young men of easy fortune are 
capable of a life-long devo‘ion to the most Ja- 
borious of pursuits, Happily it is also true 
that the pursuit is a fascinating one, the ap- 
petite for it growing by what it feeds cn; so 
that the years of seclusion and study which 
must precede any valuable results are not 
years of task work, cheered only by the hope 
of recognition, They are, perhaps, those of 
most thorough enjoyment, fer broad and deep 
investigation proves to Le its own reward; the 
growing acquaintance with another time and 
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its generation of men and women combining 
the pleasures of travel and of society within 
the four walls of the investigator’s own library, 

Mr. Rhodes is a candidate for historical hon- 
ors, and these two handsome volumes contain 
the first fruits of labors in which he bas been 
wholly absorbed for a series of years already 
considerable. His plan is an ambitious one, 
for he proposes to give us the history of our 
country from 1850 to 1885 ; a period covering 
the whole course of events from the end of the 
Mexican War to the close of the era of “war 
issues” by the first election of President Cleve- 
land, <A whole library of books has been pub- 
lished dealing with particular parts and indi- 
vidual characters of this period. We have 
monographs political and military, biographi- 
cal anu autobiographical, Nationalist and Con- 
federate, Republican and Democratic. ‘lo 
grasp the whole with firmness, to seize the do- 
minant influences, to comprehend the true 
progress of humanity and of thought, toreach 
the real signiticance of events ani the true mo- 
tives of action, to recognize the new forces 
that are developed and the relations of the 
America of 1S°5 to that of 1550, is a task com- 
pared with which the writing of any of the 
special works alluded to is mere child’s play. 
Mr. Khodes will have the encouragement of 
sympathetic good wishes from educated en 
and women, who will follow the execution of 
his great plan with sincere and bhopetul inte- 
rest. 

in his opening volumes we naturally look 
for the keynote of the composition as a whole. 
We desire to learn his standpoint, and to com- 
pare With our own his canons of judgment in 
regard to men and events. His own personal 
and intellectual history counts for much, in 
this part of our inquiry, and what we know 
of it throws useful light upon his treatment of 
the ten years which preceded the civil war. 

Mr. Rhodes is a memter of a family of busi- 
ness men of Cleveland, Uhio, where his tather 
was for many years a marked character and 
a prominent citizen, largely interested in the 
railway development of the West and a suc- 
cessful captain of industry. He was in in- 
timate personal relations with his kinsman, 
=tepben A. Douglas, and a devoied friend and 
political supporter of Douglas in bis public ca- 
reer. He was one of the faithful band who 
advocated Douzlas’s nomination to the Presi- 
dency at the Charleston Convention in 1:60, 
and who nominated him at Baltimore when 
the ultra Southern men had seceded from 
the Convention. Cur author knew Douglas 
as a child knows an honored and intimate 
guest in his father’s house, and more or less 
of hero-worship entered into his boyish recol- 
lections of that dashing politician, His col- 
lege life in New York and some years then 
spent in study in Paris and in Berlin deve- 
loped robust intellectual qualities which in early 
manhood took a decided bent toward historical 
study. Too young himself, during the civil 
war, to have other sentiments and opinions 
than those he may be said to have inherited, 
he became as he grew to manhood a consistent 
and earnest supporter of the national cause 
against that of the Secessionists. The Doug- 
las Democrats were generally known as War 
Democrats, and their zeal against the South- 
ern Confederacy was sharpened by their per- 
sonal attachment to a leader who, as they 
thought, had been politically destroyed by the 
South when he migbt, by its support, have 
carried the country through its crisis without 
war. 

In such influences and surroundings Mr. 
Rhodes grew up, and we may safely guess that 





his own remembrances of Douglas gave added 
zest to his study of the causes which led to 
the great rebellion, and that a wish to picture 
his father’s friend in his relations to the preg- 
nant events of the decade before the outbreak 
was potent in his resolution to devote himself 
to a work which has grown upon bis bands, 
At least, we should bazard little in saying that 
such considerations led him to place the begin- 
ning of his history at 1:50 rather than 1560, 
when the purpose ot writing a bistory of the 
war period and its results became fixed. 

Von Holst’s well-known work ends with the 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, and it would be 
impossible to avoid some comparison between 
his tnal volumes and these opening ones of 
Mr. Rhodes, since they cover the same peri d. 
the general conclusions are not materially 
different. Both adopt the anti-slavery view 
and are earnest supporters of the national 
side, ‘Ihe German historian seems tous, how- 
ever, to have a stronger grasp of tle great 
truth that the slavery question was the es- 
sence of the ccnstitutional history of the coun- 
try from the beginning of the century, and bad 
to work itself out by the inevitable laws of po 
litical evolution, Mr. IKhoces speaks of the 
periods of quiet wui h came from time to time, 
as if the agitation had ceased and a perma- 
neut acquiescence could be reckoned upon if 
the successive compromises bad pot been dis- 
turled lie does not seem to recognize with 
sallicient clearness the fact that there was a 
constant current of public opinion, growing, 
at the North, into a swelling tide of opposi- 
tion to slavery, while a coun‘er current at 
the South was carrying the people of the s'ave- 
holding States toward the logical demand for 
the recognition of the doctrine of chattel prop 
erty in slaves evcrywhere in the Territories 
of the United States. 

‘The difference between the historians seems 
to be due, in the main, to their diferent per- 
sonal education in early lile, whic bas iu 
some degree modified their views of the earlier 
stages of the great discussion. We think that 
view the juster which looks at the anti-slavery 
movement as a ceaseless and continucus one, 
in which the onward movement of the tide is 
never stayed, though there may seem to bea 
backward tlow between the surges which still 
sweep fartber up the sbore, one after another. 
lhe steady advance of public opinion is proved 
by the force and height of these successive 
waves. We had occasion to say, In noticing 
Von Holst’s last volume, that newspapers are 
not conclusive evidence on this point. The 
proofs of the progrss of opinion are often 
wanting or obscure, until some new occasion 
calls them out; and nothing is more common 
than to find the so-called organs of public 
opinion tbe most astonished at tle results of 
an election or of some other outward expres- 
sion of a growing popular will. There isa de- 
gree of danger, therefore, that a bistorian 
shall too contidently assume that his materials 
are complete, and that what he does not find 
in current contemporaneous publicaticns is 
non-existent. There is abundant rocm for the 
exercise of inductive sagacity in drawing con- 
clusions from tbe evidence, however full the 
record and the testimony may seem to be, 

An epplication for this may be found in 
Mr. Khodes’s treatm ent of Mr. Webster's cele- 
brated speech on March 7, 180), which is com- 
monly regarded as his political suicide. ‘The 
Massachusetts statesman then separated bim- 
self from the anti-slavery Whigs, and gave the 
full weight of his influence to Mr. Ciay’s 
compromise measures, including the Fugitive 
Slave bill and the opening of Utah and New 





Mexico to slavery. In regard to the latter 
point, Mr. Webster based bis conduct on the 
force of the “law of nature,” which he said 
would forbid slavery to take root in those 
lerritories. Mr. Khodes thinks be was right 
in this, and thet he saw more clearly than hi 

detractors. Of course, the burning questions 
at the time were whether Mr. Webster ®as not 
abandoning the more earnest anti siavery 
ground which he, as well as bis constituents, 
bad before occupied, and whether he was not 
doing this to secure Southern support in 
a Presidential nomination, fut, quite apart 
from this, the event showed that be was not 
wise, but mistaken, Tbe natural barrier to the 
spread of slavery found In climate or physical 
features of the country Was tn fact inefMictent 
in the middle be't of cur States and lerrit 

ries. Slavery was hept out of Indiana and il- 
linois only by the Ordinance of list. Uteh 


and part of what was then New Mer.jco were 


in the latitude of Missouri, which was wholly 
north of the comprom.se line of lectees 
3) minutes north latitude. lhe struggle for 


Kansas was in the same belt, 
But the question whetlersiavery would ulti 
mately hold a Territory Was but a part, and 


the smaller part, of the controversy, lf 
could enter the Territory at all, it bad the 
effect of a pestilence upon free labor, making 


it avoid the region as one infected Liaitnas 

grants would not go to a pew ccuntry where 
their future ccntained so creat abasard. dhe 
result of organized immigration inte Kansas 
was the exception that proved the rule, for it 
was the extracrdinary organization that gave 
the free settlers courage, 


Nor coes Mr. Webster's wiscom appar 


greater if we consider what would have been 
the results of an opposite cours Suppese he 
bad defeated he CIN PTO) ise by casting bis 
lot with the enti-slavery Whigs Cahfornia 


would not bave been admilited to the Union 
at that session of Congress; but with the mar- 
velluus rush of immigration, stimulated by the 
“old fever,” whocan believe that it could bave 
been Lept out longer than asingle year i his 


the preter i iTrepeal ottie 


at least is certain : 
Missouri Compromise woul never bave been at- 
tempted, tie Kansas-Nebraska bills of Doug 
k.s would never bave been passed, the civ 
war in Kansas would bave Leen averted, Jolin 
brown might bave remained on bis farm in 
Nerth Elba, and secession must hare found 
some other pretext. Such a Pandora’s box 
did Mr. Webster's speech prove to be! 

Tie apology fer Webster was necessary to 
consistency, for Mr. Rhodes defends Decuglas 
when the latter also applied the “law of na- 
ture” to the siavery question in Kansas. 
He, bowever, does not justify the introduction 
of the Kansas-Nebraska b ll, nor the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. He takes a more 
favorable view of Mr, Lougias’s possible sin- 
cerity than is commonly taken, and, connect- 
ing the “+quatter-sovercignty ” doctrine with 
that of the “natural law " against slavery found 
in the pbys.cal characteristics of the Territory, 
he gives almost unqualitied praise to Mr. Doug- 
las’s course after be broke with buchanan and 
opposed admission uncer the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, 

‘Lhe picture of Mr. Doujlasis a striking one, 
and, even making fair allowance tor the pre- 
dilection to which we have adverted, it may 
be accepted as one that is on the whole reason- 
able and just. ‘ibe question of his motives and 
ambitions may be waived, and we may be glad 
to see in him genial and attractive traits of 
character which might well draw to bim the 
devoted attachment of friends. We get also 
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clearer views of his mental processes in the 
great contest of 1860, and can respect his far- 
sightedness in maintaining the form of doc- 
trine on which he finally planted himself, as 
being the only one be could defend, short of 
surrendering at discretion to the logic with 
which Mr. Lincoln had belabored him in the 
famous debate of 1858. He saw that the ul- 
tra-Southern position was destructive of the 
Democratic party as it had been of the Whig, 
and that unless a new Democracy could Le 
successful under his banner of Popular Sove- 
reignty, defeat was ineviteble. He was per- 
sonally indifferent to slavery as an institu- 
tion, not caring, as he said, whether it was 
voted up or down, and so put himself on the 
wrong side of an issue in which the Northern 
conscience was following Mr. Lincoln, who 
saw in the moral wrong of slavery a reason 
why it should ultimately be extinguished and 
should, at least, be kept from spreading. 
With the opening of the war the Douglas party 
became earnest supporters of the Lincoln Ad- 
ministration for a time ; aud, in the American 
willingness, in politics, to let bygones be by- 
gones, men did not inquire of Seward or 
Chase, of Wade or Chandler, whetber they 
had been in the cld Democratic cr the old 
Whig party. 

Mr. Rhodes has expressly reserved for fu- 
ture treatment several topics which belong to 
the physical development or the financial bis- 
tory of the country. He has given us twoex- 
amples of his treatment of special topics, from 
which we may form some judgment of his 
force and his methods. In along chapter on 
Slavery he has taken up the system in itself, 
in its effects upon the master and his family, 
upon the slave and his posterity, and upon the 
community in which the system is tolerated. 
He has given the arraignment by its enemies, 
the apologies of those who tolerated it, and 
the arguments of its ultra advocates. It would 
be hard to find a more judicial summing up of 
the case, and we doubt whether a fairer view 
of the whole subject can be met with in so 
moderate a space. The bibliography of this 
chapter alone is very extensive, and the au- 
thor may take satisfaction in having done an 
excellent piece of work for which all students 
will thank him, 

He has also devoted the greater part of 
a chapter to the yellow-fever epidemic in 
New Orleans in 1853, in which a dra- 
matic contrast is drawn between the care- 
less gayety of creole life in the preced- 
ing winter and the horrible scenes of panic 
when the epidemic reached its height in the 
late summer. In both parts of the contrast 
there are suggestions of models studied in the 
French school of realism, though keeping 
within the limits imposed by English and 
American taste. The chapter is a very pow- 
erful one, but the reader has a little the feel- 
ing that it is not altogether within the scale 
of proportions required by general history. it 
is strictly local, with no general treatment of 
the subject of the epidemic, with hardly a re- 
ference to its spread or its characteristics in 
other cities and places. One cannot help think- 
ing that it is an insertion, having a very loose 
connection with the current story, from which 
its bigh coloring makes it stand cut all the 
more noticeably. ‘lhis sense of disproportion 
grows when we find that the Japan expedition 
under Commodore Perry is dismissed in a foot- 
note, 

In such a work it is, no doubt, one of the 
greatest embarrassments of an author to fix 
this proportion of parts, to decide when to ex- 
pand, when to condense, what to omit and 





what to include. Art is proverbially long, 
and the most artistic literary sense must be 
trained by feeling its way to a satisfactory 
arrangement of figures and of perspective on 
the historical canvas. When an author’s mag- 
num opus is his only work, we have no right 
to complain if we sometimes detect tentative 
efforts in it, and a less sure grasp of the whole 
than we may fairly look for as he goes on, 
We are confident that Mr. Rhodes will not take 
it amiss if we say that the first of these vol- 
umes would be none the worse for a literary 
revision, and that the second shows a simpler 
and more masculine style, an easier and more 
assured fiow of narrative, and greater freedom 
from mannerisms and habitual expressions. 
The mere dash of the pen through a phrase or 
a word, now and then, would silence nearly 
every criticism in this respect. His style, at 
its best, is direct and strong, giving the mat- 
ter preéminence, and thinking comparatively 
little of form. This certainly is the solid way 
to build such a work, though it still leaves 
room for reasonable care in removing obscuri- 
ties or infelicities of expression, and giving 
such thought to make the style agreeable as 
may consist with the rule that the art should 
conceal itself. 

Our duty would be quite incompletely done 
if we should omit to recognize the evidences 
of very wide research and most conscientious 
labor to be found on nearly every page of these 
volumes. ‘Ihe extent to which newspaper files 
have been studied is remarkable. Mr. Rhodés 
bas not been content to follow one or two 
leading papers of each political party, but has 
delved right and left among the journals of 
the North and the South, the East and the 
West, the organs and the independent presses, 
and has brought to light much fresh and sig- 
nificant matter. ‘the general literature of his 
subject he seems to have classified carefully 
and to have well in band, so that his views, 
whether we agree with them or no, are so 
widely based upon the study of contemporary 
material that no one can treat tiem lightly 
or challenge them without reflection. It is al- 
ready certain that if he shall live to complete 
his task, we shall have a noteworthy and val- 
uable addition to our solid literature. 1t may 
not be absolutely free from predilection and 
bias, but the unquestionable honesty of his 
purpose and the thoroughness of his method 
will give as nearly judicial results as We may 
fairly expect from any one who has lived in 
contact with the events which he narrates. 





NADAILLAC’S PREHISTORIC MANNERS 


Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric Peo- 
ples. By the Marquis de Nadaillac, ‘Trans- 
lated by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers). G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 412 pp., 8vo, 113 illus. 

PREVIOUS publications by the Marquis de Na- 

daillac, ‘ Les Premiers Hommes’ and ‘L’Amé- 

rique Préhistorique,’ have been welcomed as 
successful endeavors to popularize the main 
results reached by the modern science of pre- 
historic archeology. The latter work was 
translated into English some years since by 
the lady who has undertaken a similar charge 
for the present volume, and has been pub- 
lished in thiscountry. In the work before us, 
the author ha’ attempted to present within 
moderate dimensions a vivid picture of “the 
life and times” of early man, condensed from 
his larger studies spoken of above. ‘This diffi- 
cult task, we think, has been accomplished bet- 
ter than it has ever been done before. We re- 
gret, however, that we cannot speak as favor- 
ably of the translator’s share in the volume 





in hand, On the contrary, we feel constrained 
to characterize it as marked by such careless- 
ness and ignorance, both of the language and 
of the subject-matter of the original, as to 
require its thorough revision, which the beau- 
tiful mechanical execution of the book war- 
rants. ‘this is certainly a grave charge to 
bring, but we think the instances that have 
fallen under our eye in the course of our ex- 
amination fully justify it, and some of these 
we shall proceed to place before our readers. 

A prefatory note states that “ the author 
and translator have carefully brought down 
to date the original edition,” etc. This, how- 
ever, we can scarcely credit, as we find that 
no attempt has been made to correct errors 
pointed out by Cartailhac, in the Matériaux, so 
long ago as June, 1888, We do not feel war- 
ranted, however, in fixing upon the author the 
responsibility for blunders not to be found in 
the original. 

M. Gaston Paris appears (p. 4) disguised 
under the appellation of M. Gaston. We 
read on p. 7 that, “during the early por- 
tion of the eighteenth century, a pointed black 
flint, evidently the head of a spear [the ital- 
ics are ours], was found in London with the 
tooth of an elephant. It was described in the 
newspapers of the day.” The author is not 
guilty of asserting that this classic first disco- 
vered paleolithic implement was “evidently the 
head of a spear,” which could not possibly be 
true, as is proved by its magnitude and weight, 
but only that it was taillé en pointe de lance, 
shaped in form like a spear-head ; while in- 
stead of “ newspapers” he speaks of les ou- 
vrages du temps, by which he intencs Hearne’s 
edition of Leland’s ‘Collectanea,’ a ponderous 
antiquarian treatise in six volumes. We are 
informed that the Etruscans wore flint arrow- 
heads on their “ collars” (p. 17) instead of 
their “ necklaces” (colliers) ; and, possibly by 
a confusion of “ barrows” with “ burrows, ” 
barrows enfouis sous un talus is rendered 
“barrows bollowed out of the cliff,” for “cov- 
ered by a slope of detritus” (p. 30). On p. 
66 a harpoon is said to be made of whalebone, 
as the translation of de l’os d’un cétace, bone 
of a cetacean. 


Herodotus’s familiar story about certain 
ancient Lake-Dwellers who were in the habit 
of lowering baskets into the water and draw- 
ing them up filled with tish, is credited to the 
“ Poeni (Carthaginians),” instead of the Peo- 
nians, in Macedonia (p. 67). Certain anchors, 
made out of large stones, are said to have 
been discovered in “crossing a basin of the 
Bay of Penhouet ” ; the author’s statement is 
creusant, excavating (p. 78). A great deal is 
told about “the celebrated Lake Station of 
Solutré ” (p. 85), which is still further disguised 
in the index as “Solutré Cave.” ‘This famous 
open-air station is not far from Macon, and 
there is no lake nearer to it than Geneva. 
When it is stated that “4,000 flints were picked 
up there in one dwelling alone” (p. 232), this 
can only be true of the station as a whole. 
The author is made to speak of “the bolas flung 
oy the ancient Gauls” (p. 88), while what he 
actually does is to conjecture that possibly cer- 
tain rounded stones may have been used by 
the ancient Gauls for the same purpose for 
which bolas are used by the inhabitants of the 
pampas of South America. 

We read on p. 90 that “to all appearance 
the most ancient bows of historic times 
greatly resemble these two prehistoric exam- 
ples.” Ky the addition of the words “ of his- 
toric times” the author’s meaning is com- 
pletely changed. He is arguing that no bows 
belonging to the palzeolihic period are known, 
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but that probably they resembled the two 
known prehistoric examples, which belong to 
the neolithic period. We must beg leave, by 
the way, to record our disagreement with this 
opinion of M. de Nadaillac, as we do not think 
that palwolithic man had advanced sufficiently 
to have invented so complex a weapon as the 
bow and arrow. On p. 92 “a bevelled arrow- 
shaft,” made of reindeer antler, is spoken of 
instead of “ arrow-head” ; une pointe de trait 
en bois de renne taillée en biseau ; sculptée 
sur os (p. 123) is translated “engraved in 
wood”; and Arian is put for Aryan (p. 161). 

Great confusion of thought is shown in the 
following paragraph (p. 172): “Countless cen- 
turies have passed away since the close of the 
palzolithic epoch. ‘the burghs, nurbags, and 
castellieri show the progress of civilization, 
and at the same time prove that this progress 
extended throughout Europe, and that at a 
time not so very far removed from our own. 
The close resemblance between buildings of 
different dates enables us to speak with certain- 
ty of the connection between the races wuich 
succeeded each other in Europe.” Such a non 
sequitur as this must not be charged upon the 
author. His conclusion is that there was a 
certain progress which spread throughout Eu- 
rope at dates evidently not far apart, and 
that it is the resemblance between the differ- 
ent buildings, enumerated above, which en- 
ables us to speak with certainty of the connec- 
tion between the races which succeeded each 
other in Europy. 

We are told (p. 221) that “the most ancient 
Gallic coins date from about three centuries 
before our era, and the earliest British from a 
century earlier than that,” instead of “later,” 
postérieures ; that some of the breton menhirs 
are “ surrounded” by “crosses” (p. 222), in- 


stead of “surmounted,” surmontent ; and 
pierre branlante, “rocking - stone,” is trans- 
lated “leaning pillar” (p. 223). 


There are some amusing mistakes made in 
the account given of different kinds of arrow- 
heads (p. 233) ; some are said to be triangular, 
others again “cutting transversely,” which 1s 
intended to be the translation of pointes de 
fléche a tranchant transversal, arrow-beads 
with transverse edges, or chisel-headed arrows; 
“some with, some without feathers,” instead of 
“barbs,” ailerons. 


We are told (p. 248) about certain jade ob- 
jects found in Nicaragua and about “the 
marks they retain of having been rubbed up,” 
which is the translation given of les retouches 
qu’ils portent, the marks of secondary chip- 
ping they show. On a skull figured at p. 249 
@ wound is to be seen, and it is stated in re- 
gard to it that there “are marks of an at- 
tempt at healing. According to Dr. Hamy, 
mauy of the bones found in the Sordes Cave 
bave very curious wounds.” ‘the author is 
speaking of the healing-process, réparation, 
to be seen upon numerous bones, and says 
that those in the Sordes Cave display very 
singular instances of it—offrent des cas tres 
curieux. An arrow-bead is sai to have been 
“flung with such a sure hand tbat it has been 
driven ten inches deep into the bony tissue.” 
One would suppose that common sense would 
have made impossible such a version of vingt- 
cing millimetres, one inch (p. 252). Des 
cranes percées d’un trou circulaire (p. 255) is 
translated “pierced with circular tools”; trau- 
matisme (p. 277) is called a “ cerebral disease ”; 
and des lames minces et aliongées is ren- 
dered into “long, thin slices,” instead of “slen- 
der blades.” 

By the careless omission of the words “and 
the King” (p. 291), the well-known ancient 





fortification in the Vosges Mountains from 
which Cooper’s novel, ‘ ‘The Heidenmauer,’ de- 
rives its name, is called “the Heidenmauer of 
Saint Odila near Hermanskiel, between the 
Moselle and the Rhine.” ‘hus both its geo- 
graphical situation and its identity are dis- 
guised, as there are several “ Heathenwalis ” in 
Central Europe. Finally, Schliemann is spo- 
ken of (p. 342) as “the great Danish anti- 
quary”; the celebrated proto-Etruscan city of 
Marzabotto, which was at Lrst supposed to be 
only a cemetery, is transmuted into Manza- 
botta (p, 356); Thayngen Cave is said in the 
index to be in Belgium, instead of in Switzer- 
land, and we are told (p. 3%) about “the 
scarcity of human remains in paleolithic caves 
and mounds,” though it passes our compreben- 
sion to know what can be meant by a“ paleo- 
lithic mound,” 

We had noted many more “errors and omis- 
sions” of the translator, but we spare our 
readers’ patience. If space bad permitted, 
we should have liked to say a few words about 
some disputed topics in prehistoric archzeolo- 
gy, in which we differ from the position as- 
sumed by the author, but we will cont.ne our- 
selves to a single observation. The author is 
arguing that pottery was known in palwolithic 
times, contrary to the more generally received 
opinion that it was the invention of neolithic 
man, and be says in a note (p. 100), “But 
what is the value of categorical assertions of 
this kind [i.e., about the absence of palwo- 
lithic pottery in England] in presence of the 
fragroents of pottery found at different levels 
in Kent’s Hole?” Now, if this statement were 
correct, it might be regarded as settling the 
question, for never were investigations con- 
ducted more carefully and more scientifically 
than were those carried on for fuurteen years 
by Mr. Pengelly on bebalf of the British Asso 
ciation, ‘lhis is what he says in his report 
made to that body in 1873, p. 215: “‘the men 
of the black Mould had a great variety of 
bone instruments; they used spindle-whor's, 
and made pottery, and smelted and com- 
pounded metals. The older men of the Cave 
Earth made few bone tovls; they used nee- 
dies, and probably stitched skins together; but 
they had neither spindle-whoris, nor pottery, 
nor metals.” ‘there could not be a plainer as- 
sertion than tbis of the absence cf pottery 
from the more ancient deposits in Kent's 
Hole. 

We should find, however, very little fault 
with his general treatment of the subject by 
the author, and we could contidently recom- 
mend the book as the most comprehensive one 
in the English language treating of the earliest 
periods of man’s existance, if proper correc- 
tions are made in the translation, as we bave 
suggested. 


The Naturalist in 
Hudson, C.M.Z.3. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 

Illustrated. 


La Plata. By W. H. 
New York: Ay puetous 5 
1892. Svo, pp. 
33s. 
THAT Mr. Hudson is a master of the art of 
description, a close observer, and capable of 
doing very good thinking, is well set forth by 
this volume. It is rarely the case that a writer 
on natural bistory so nearly produces in the 
minds of bis readers the impression that they 
have seen and beara and felt with him. He 
bas a fascinating style, clear, simple, and 
well-adapted to all classes of those interested 
in popular scieace. 
for present reading there is much in the book 
that will last. 
ibe matter relates to the peculiar life and 


besides its attractiveness 


} 
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conditions of “La Pampa,” the low and com- 
paratively level region east of the foothills of 
the Andes in the southern portion of South 
America—subjects which heretofore have been 
of 
ground, of his playfellows in boyhood, and of 
his comrades in later life, the author writes 


somewhat nezlected. Treating, bis play- 


with love and sympathy engendered by years 
of familiarity. What he has brought out by 
his thinking is no less interesting than the 


purely in places 
observations insutticiently varied or 


render it lable to criticism. 


deser:ptive portions, tb 


ugh 


humerous 


ihe work is an extensive and diversified se. 
ries of gumpses at natural phenomena, some 
of which pertain to ipsects 
flies, 
and parasites; some to the birds—r| 


spiiers, dragon- 


mosquitoes, bees, wasps, light-Learers, 


eas, hum- 
ming-birds, jacanas, Woou-hew ers, and scream 


ers ; some to Mammals—mice, coypus, arma- 


dillos, vizcachas, huanacos, pumas, and gau 


ihe nore com 


cbhos, and a few to reptiles, 
plete and thorough studies are “the biography 


of the vizeacha” (the “ prairie dog ” of the iar 
south), andthe history of the “ wood-hewer 
family of birds, the Dendrocolaptida. Na- 


ture’s treatment of excessive increase is exem 
plitied in “a wave of life,” an inordinate abun 


dance of mice that induced rapid multiplica 


tion and gathering of their euemies—augment- 


ed even by inusectivores changing diet for the 


time—ail west numbers by 


reas 


again reduced to k 
drought. 


await further observations beiore a 


& season of Certain rds must 


Lnie cch- 


clusions can be drawn. Such a is that 


cam 


of “the wrestler trog,” which grasped and 


squeezed the author's tingers before atte pt- 


ing to escape, then profited by the surprise of 


its woulki-be captor. fbrom the account it 
would seem as if this was the usual habit, vet 
it may have been in the breeding season, when, 


as is know n, the males of different species are 
them— 
lv clasping the 


the 


uch 


prone to grasp moving objects near 
awh 

At ti 
Heer ana ti 


} ; ) , 
some DAaVINg Oeen tasen 


heads or backs of i. shes. is time 


arms of such males becomwWe stl 


enlarged, and each breast, and the insite of 
the first finger, 


with tubercular born 


is provided 


sto aid 


OL some species 


in 


covered spin 


holding. A similar reception is ¢t be accord- 
ed the story of the buanaco’s return to a spe- 
cial dying place, when sorely stricken. In 
North America there are numerous “ bone- 
vards” among the foothills on which similar 
legends might be founded, but they are sim- 


ply sheltered places in which the herds seek 
protection storm and cold, where win- 
ter after winter has ad 
tion of the skeletons of starve! and frozen. 
of th heaviest bi 
theory of sexual selection « the clap- 
ter on “ Music and Nature.” fle- 
culiar antics and songs of birds, solitary or in 
the or the earth, the 


dances of the ypecaba rails, the wing displays 


from 
ed to the accumula 


One Ws yet ceait the 


curs in 


Mancipg in 


company, in air on 


of the jacanas, the ludicrous dance of a pair 


of spur-winged lapwings with a visitor from @ 
neighboring pair, the ecstasies of the mo king- 
bird, the soarings and concerts of the crested 
screamers—all, with others simuUarly 
vociferous and novel, are attributed to peri- 
Odical fits of gladness, to joyous impulses such 
as induce extravagant actions in man himself. 
The conclusion is quite reasonable and likely 
to prevail, even though it may not apply to 
some of the vagaries of courtship. 

In “lhe Strauge Instincts of Cattle” there 
is an explanation which apparently is some- 
what farther fetched: the killing of the dis- 
abled comrade by the herd is attributed to * 


many 


a 








blunder in the helping instinct”; the herd, ex- 
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cited by cries and blood, rushes together not 
to kill, but to rescue. “insuch circumstances 
the excitement must be discharged, the in- 
stinct obeyed; and, in the absence of any 
other object of attack, the illusion is produced 
and it discharges itseif on the struggling com- 
panion.” Now it is true, among other ani- 
mals as well as cattle, that often, possibly 
most often, the victim, whether in a trap or 
in the field, is itself responsible for the attack 
upon it; for when wounded, in pain and en- 
raged, it attacks any that come near it, and 
in consequence suffers the penalty. It hardly 
seenis necessary to suppose the existence of an 
illusion; an attack is resented, and, being at 
a disadvantage, the attacking party gets kill- 
ed, There is some resemblance between the 
mélées of the cattle and those of the birds, 
An ypecaba rail raisesa cry, and straightway 
a dozen or twenty others rush to the spot and 
engage in a tremendous screaming concert, 
dashing about with flapping wings as it 
crazed. A member of the herd begins to bel- 
low and show signs of strong excitement, often 
without apparent cause; at once the entire 
herd rashes toward him, bellowing and plung- 
ing about as if suddenly maddened. ‘The dis- 
turbance of the birds ends in peace, The 
clumsy cattle, in their reckless fervor, strike 
and wound one another until what began as 
an emotional outbreak of another character 
ends in fighting and possibly in slaughter; yet 
these latter were but accidental consequences 
of an excited condition of the herd. 

The book may be safely and heartily recom- 
mended as one of the most original, thought- 
ful, and delightful books on popular natural 
history. Special attention of the proof-reader 
for future editions is needed in various por- 
tions of the text, 





In Arctic Seas: the Voyage of the Kite with 
the Peary Expedition. sy Robert N. Keely, 
jr., M.D., and G, G. Davis, M.D. Phila- 
delphia: Rufus C, Hartranft. 1892. Pp. 
viii, 524, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Tus work is divided into two parts, of which 
the first comprises the narrative of the expe- 
dition sent in 1891 to convey Lieut. Peary and 
his party to the Northwestern Coast of Green- 
land, while the second contains an account of 
the second voyage of the same vessel in 1892, 
when she was sent to bring the party home 
again. The latter also includes a transcript of 
the log of the Kite during the relief expedition, 
and correspondence relating to the fate of 
Verhoetf, the mineralogist of the party, who 
disappeared a few days before the return of 
the expedition, and is suppored to have lost his 
life by talling into a crevasse in one of the 
glaciers during an imprudent excursion under- 
taken without a companion. ‘Ihe description 
of Lieut. Peary’s journey over the inland ice, 
and its results, occupies but twenty pages; 
while the meteorological and other scientific 
records do not appear at all, indicating that 
the explorer has reserved for himself a de- 
tailed account of his remarkable journey and 
the observations taken during the winter at 
McCormick Bay, to be published later. A 
sketch-map of Greenland shows the general 
direction and termination of the journey 
over the ice from the winter quarters toa 
large tiord on the northeastern shore of 
Greenland, about one hundred and twenty 
miles south and east from Lockwood’s furthest 
on the north shore, 

A discussion of the journey and its bearing 
on the future of arctic exploration is better 
deferred until the publication of full details, 





but it may be said that the records show that 
exploration over the inland ice with a small and 
suitably equipped party is less difficult than 
had been anticipated, and offers the prospect 
that much more may be donein Greenland in 
this way than might hitherto have been hoped 
for. The party seems to have been composed 
of congenial spirits, and the wintering passed 
more plearantly and with less hardship than 
is usual in such cases. Even the hazardous ex- 
periment of including a lady in the party bore 
no evil fruits, though under conceivable cir- 
cumstances it might have proved most unfor- 
tunate. It is certainly to be hoped that no 
future expedition will risk adding to the ordi- 
nary perils and anxieties of arctic work the 
knowledge that failure in either of several 
ways will certainly bring disaster upon a 
woman. The devoted self-sacrifice of the sex 
has been put to the proof too often to need 
any such test as this, and it is much to be 
feared that a repetition of it will add a new 
chapter to the annals of suffering which we 
may well be spared. 

The remaining five hundred pages of the 
book contain a cheerful and entertaining ac- 
count of the experiences of the party on the 
Kite during her two voyages, but nothing 
more. There is no addition to knowledge in 
it, or anything of serious importance, The 
illustrations are numerous and (except the 
portraits) foggy, or, occasionally, scratchy. 
The work terminates with a list of the persons 
invited to the reception given to the Lieu- 
tenant and his party after their return. It is 
attractively printed and bound, but contains 
no index, 





The Acts and Resolves, Fublic and Private, 
of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, 
ete. Vol. VII., being Volume II. of the 
Appendix, containing Resolves, etc. 1692- 
1702. Boston. 1892. 8vo, pp. 851. 


In this volume 872 pages are given to the Re- 
solves, 374 pages to the editorial notes by 
Abner C. Goodell, jr., and 100 pages to the 
indexes, It is well known that, in five im- 
mense volumes, Mr, Goodell has already pub- 
lished for the Commonwealth the Public Laws 
for the Provincial period. He has now begun 
the issue of two remaining classes of laws— 
Private Laws; and Resolves, Orders, Ad- 
dresses, etc. Volume vi. is to commence the 
series of Private Acts, and, though already in 
type, it is preceded by this seventh volume. 
As to these Resolves, no particular enumera- 
tion is necessary. Of necessity they relate to 
special matters, mostly of temporary impor- 
tance, and are to be considered as of antiqua- 
rian value, rather than as contributions to 
jurisprudence. Happy is the community 
whose records of such matters is ample; thrice 
happy the community which possesses an an- 
tiquary able and willing to gather up and 
suitably edit such a collection. On turning 
over Mr. Goodell’s notes, the first impression 
is one of wonder at their extent. These 374 
pages measure each 8 inches by 6, with 80 
lines to the page, in small type. There are 
about 1,200 words to a page. Compare this 
with Parkman’s last work—730 pages, with 
an average of not over 300 words to a page— 
and it will be seen that Mr. Goodell’s notes 
cover nearly double the bulk. This compari- 
son, of course, is made merely to show the 
amount of literary work covered by the 
phrase ‘‘with historical and explanatory 
notes.’’ As to the quality of these notes much 
might be said, but the best description per- 
haps is that they are exhaustive of the sub- 





ject. Mr. Goodell’s wonderful industry and 
memory combine to enable him to bring into 
each note all that pertains to it and is to te 
found in the archives. To the local historian 
and the genealogist these pages will be most 
welcome. 

It is impossible to overrate the value of the 
work alreaily performed by Mr. Goodell. No 
other State has yet equalled Massachusetts in 
this department, and, in fact, men fit for such 
work are very rare. It not only requires that 
the editor shall be competent to take a high 
rank as an historian, but that he shal! be will- 
ing to sacrifice his literary aspirations for the 
purpose of furnishing the materials to be used 
hereafter by others. Itis at best a thankless 
task; its burden is increased when the work 
has to ke annually criticised by a committee 
of a legislature whose approval or sufferance 
is indispensable for the necessary annual ap- 
propriation. The public will never know the 
difficulties which marked the issue of the ear- 
lier volumes of this series; but it is to be hoped 
that no more crude and impatient criticism 
will be allowed utterance. 





Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture. By 
Frances Mary Steele and Elizabeth Living- 
ston Steele Adams, Dodd, Mead & Co, 


‘Hs book, as the title indicates, is occupied 
less with hygienic dress reform than with es- 
thetic personal adornment. The most natural 
place in the world to tind it would be the 
table of a drawing-room palely decorated in 
blue green or green blue, relieved by peacock 
feathers, Whistler etchings, and old delf. Ad- 
mirably in keeping with such surroundings 
would be the ornaments, costumes, attitudes, 
and expressions of face it plans and advises. 
After looking through its pages one feels much 
as one has felt on coming from the Grosvenor 
Gallery into the common light of Bond Street. 
Ugly as are the crudities of shop-windows and 
the conventional fashions of women, they are 
yet a relief from the strained intensity of the 
limply draped ladies who pose in all manner 
of art colors and art fabrics. A sad self-con- 
sciousness such gs theirs would, one is tempted 
to believe, be the fate of maid or matron who 
should pore too persistently upon the intricate 
directions here given for the attainment of 
beauty of form and feature. 

Nor does it seem likely that the woman in 
healthy revolt against tight stays, high heels, 
and similar abominations of toilet, will here 
find the needed practical aid. Pleasing sug- 
gestions and charming generalities there are in 
abundance; but to those who are still in the 
toils of conventionality the subtle doctrines of 
eestheticism in dress cannot be imparted with- 
out atemporary descent from artistic declama- 
tion to plain and commonplace demonstraticn 
—demonstration su plain that even the novice 
in curves and folds and lines may ponder 
thereon and not grow confused. It is a pity, 
too, that a volume with a mission in one of 
the minor arts should not hold up a high stan- 
dard of excellence in another, by illustrations 
better executed than those which are so pro- 
fusely used and for the most part indifferently 
carried out. 
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By James E. Suir, Late Captain 4th Independent 
Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery. 
* A new book about a battery which distinguished 
itseif in many hard fought battles, and won glory 
and renown in the great Gettysburg conflict, where 
it held the crest of Devil's Den for three long hours 
against the flower ot Lee's army. The history of 
this battery, from the Peninsula to Gettysburg, is 
the history of the war in the East, and it is told 
modestly but thrillingly by Capt, Smith, and sub- 
stantiated by official reports of both Union and 
Confederate officers, as well as personal reminis- 
cences of participants from other organizations. 
12mo, cloth, 237 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


W.H Lowpermi.k & Co.,, Publishers, 





yi. 1424-6 F. Srreer, © WASHINGTON. D. C. 


5 ey NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


E. STECHERT, 
‘ks and Periodicals 


a “WAY, NEW YORK. 

Large Stock of Fe ign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


Having recently purchased the entire remainder 
of the last edition of this standard work from the 
publishers, we are ~ red to offer them at greatly 
reduced prices. The k may be returned within 
five days from date of purchase if unsatisfactory. 
We have them in russia, half morocco, or sheep 
oe They won’t last long. Wrte us for 
prices. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND Lonpox, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


BOOKS AT 4 PRICE. 


NEW! Before purchasing books for your 
OR | library or for Howimpay GuiIFTs 
write me and see what I have to 


OLD.) offer. 
GEO. H. RIGBY, 


1113 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











. , Subscription to foreign pert- 

Fi or eign B. ooks. odicals, Tauchnitz British Au- 
thors. Catalogues on appli 

eation. CARL ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


3 
roa 





The Real and Ideal 
in Literature. 


By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS. 
AREPLY 70 W. D. HOWELLS AND 
THE DOCTRINE OF REALISM. 
With Portrait and Memoir of 


FREDERICK WADSWORTH LORING. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 





At all booksellers’ and libraries, or mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


CUPPLES COMPANY, Pabs., 


BOSTON. 


PICTURES 


IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 
The Work of American Artists a Specialty. 


A Choice Collection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 Fifth Avenue, 
Two Doors Above a7th Street, New York, 


BEST PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 


The Poet at the age of 70. Etched from life by Rajon. 
The head in profile, half life size. 

Of this Portrait F. G. Stephens, in his biography of 
Rajon, says: “It is simply one of the finest specimens 
of modern drau htsmanship.”’ 

Unsigned artists’ proofs, $18.00. A few conty signed 
proofs on Japan paper, $60.00; on vellum, $75.00. Spe- 
cial illustrated prospectus free pA mail. Also, Cata- 
logue No. 9 of ie ass Modern Etchings, for holiday 
presents, with 50 illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps. 








FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 

Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 16th St., New York. 

UROPEAN WINTER AND SUM- 

mer Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, or; sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Ilustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


Kiepert’s Atlas Antiguus. 


Substantially bound in full cloth. Single copies, 
postpaid, $2.00. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


WERE TIS A DEMAND FOR A MORE 

philosophical treatment of American literature; 

for a book constructed on critical principles, justly ap- 

preciative but not indiscriminately — of home 
products. In response to this demand we offer 


A New American Literature 


By JuniaN HAWTHORNE and LEONARD LEMMON. For High 
Schools, Academies, —. 
i. pe sootte sent postpaid on 


{® Sample pages free. 
receipt of introduction price 

Published by D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 


BRENTANO’S 


124 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS 
supplied with 
Text-Books, Stationery, 
and every requisite 
at reduced rates. 

















BOOKS 
of every ~ paan 
FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC. 
Send for Catalogue. 

















OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Of Books for School Reading and School and Town 
Libraries is now ready. Send for it. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








The Atlantic 
Monthly © 


Begins a new volume with the January number, 
which contains, besides other articles, papers by 
SHERMAN 8. ROGERS 


George William Curtis and Civil 
Service Reform. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN 

The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia. I. 

MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 

Old Kaskaskia. 


First Part of a Serial Historical Story of 
Illinois. 


JOHN FISKE 
Edward Augustus Freeman, 
The eminent English historian. 

EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER 


Diary of a Nervous Invalid. 
FRANK BOLLES 


In a Wintry Wilderness. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Penelope’s English Experiences. 


HARRIET WATERS PRESTON 
LOUISE DODGE 


Cola di Rienzo. 
$4 a year; 35 cents a number. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. Remit 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 
1r East 17th Street, New York. 


THE FORUM. 


** Incomparably the foremost periodical of serious 
discussion that we have ever had in America.”’ 














For Prospectus for 1893, see the number 
for January, now resdy. 


A necessity to every thoughtful reader, 
$5.00 a Year. 


The Forum: Union Square, New York. 


50 cents a copy. 





TICKNOR & COMPANY 


Publish Art, Architectural, Historical, Standard, 
and we Books. Catalogues on application. 
0 the 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 


Architectural publication in the country. Interest- 
ing articles on Architecture, Sanitation, Arvhsolo- 
gy, Decoration, etc., by the ablest writers. Richi; 
illustrated. Issued weekly. Send stamp for roe 4 
men copy to the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
211 Tremont St., Boston. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letter. s and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 

‘ also make collections and issue Commer- 

Credit, cial and Travelers’ Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of a Books, Agent for the leading Paris 

ublishers, Tauchnitz’s: British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A la assortment always on hand, and 
new _— received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 











